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HE elections in Germany have not shown 
nearly so great a swing to the Right as was 
anticipated a few weeks ago, but they have 

produced a very awkward situation. There is no 

adequate majority in the new Reichstag either for 
the acceptance or for the rejection of the Dawes Report. 

There is a fairly substantial plurality of deputies in 

favour of acceptance, but it is less than the two-thirds 

majority that is necessary to carry the changes in the 

Constitution of the German Republic that will be 

necessary if the proposals of the Report are to be put 

into practical execution. » Thus there appears to be a 

virtual deadlock which can only be resolved if the 

Nationalists—now the strongest party in the House— 

or else the Communists, can be persuaded to abandon 

their non possumus attitude. There is not the least 
likelihood of the Communists budging an inch, for 
naturally they have no other ambition than to produce 
economic and political chaos if they can. But the 

Nationalists are in a very different position; they 

know that an overwhelming majority of the people 

of Germany are in favour of acceptance, indeed of 
any practicable settlement that can be devised, and 
that this majority includes a large number even of 
their own supporters; and it is possible that they 
may find a way out. Already their press is beginning 
to talk about “conditional” acceptance. It is true 
that the conditions named at present are such as 
would render the financial scheme of the Report 
entirely nugatory, but it is not certain that in the 
last resort such conditions will be pressed. 

» * * 

The general thesis of the Nationalists is that recent 

Governments of Germany have only got her into an 

even deeper and deeper mess by their policy of “ fulfil- 





ment ”’ of the obligations of the Treaty of Versailles. 
And their contention is undeniable—thanks to M. 
Poincaré. Nevertheless it is a most unfortunate 
moment for the assertion of such a view. If the 
German Government had presented a stiffer front 
towards France at any time during the past two years 
a settlement might have come sooner. But at this 
particular juncture stiffness is the very last quality 
that is needed. The Experts have drawn up a rational 
and workable plan; but it is a plan which leaves no 
room for bargaining. It must be accepted or rejected 
as it stands and without delay. If it is to be dis- 
cussed paragraph by paragraph between M. Poincaré 
and a man like Count Westarp, it may as well be thrown 
into the waste-paper basket at once. It will not even 
be worth Great Britain’s while to be represented at 
such negotiations, for they are bound to break down. 
If the Report is accepted sans phrase in Berlin, then it 
may be possible for London, Rome and Brussels to 
insist upon its acceptance in Paris, but not otherwise. 
If the German Nationalists insist on translating into 
diplomatic action all the words that they have uttered 
during the election campaign, then Great Britain will 
be forced, in effect, to stand by M. Poincaré and admit 
the rationality of his policy. It is most profoundly 
to be hoped that the new Reichstag will not drive us 
into that position—so disastrous for the prospects of 
any settlement—but the outlook is not bright. 
* * * 


It is evident that the political terrorism now being 
exercised by the Fascisti in Italy, unless it is quickly 
brought under control, will soon arouse far wider 
attention throughout the civilised world than it has 
hitherto received. We have already printed an account 
of the severe maltreatment which, under the eyes of 
Mussolini’s police, was meted out to Professor Salvadori, 
on account of the able and honest article which he 
contributed to this journal on March Ist. He has since 
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been forced, in order to save his life, to escape by night 
across the frontier into Switzerland, where he is recover- 
ing from his injuries. Meanwhile his lawyer in Florence 
is being threatened with the most extreme penalties 
if he attempts to pursue the prosecution of the Profes- 
sor’s murderous assailants. As from all that we hear 
this lawyer is a brave man, he may soon be mutilated 
or killed. During the past week we have received from 
a distinguished Italian connected with a University in 
another part of Italy, a letter thanking us for the 
publicity which we have given to the case of Professor 
Salvadori and emphasising the essentially barbarous 
character of the Fascist tyranny. Subsequently we 
received a telegram modifying the letter, and the next 
day another letter asking us not to publish it at all, lest 
by internal evidence the identity of the writer might 
be traced and himself and his family subjected to ill- 
usage or death. Finally, an English friend of the writer 
called to ask for all the letters and the telegram in order 
that they might be safely burnt. We were, of course, 
obliged to accord this triumph to the power of Fascist 
terrorism. Bolsheviks and Fascists appear to care 
very little about foreign opinion, but Rome can hardly 
afford to incur that moral isolation which even Moscow 
has at last found irksome; and there can be no doubt 
that unless M. Mussolini can be induced to abandon such 
methods he will soon find himself in a very uncomfort- 
able position in dealing with the governments of 
civilised powers. 
. * * 

Everybody will wish the King and Queen of Rumania 
an enjoyable holiday in London next week. But this 
visit has a deeper significance than the mere amusement 
of the royal personages. It, following on the recent 
visit of M. Duca, the Foreign Minister, is closely con- 
nected with the Rumanian Government’s plan for get- 
ting money from this country. Negotiations in Paris 
the other day did not fulfil the hopes of Bucharest ; the 
French terms, it is understood, were too hard, for the 
Quai d’Orsay’s policy is to bind Rumania to its chariot 
wheels as it has already bound Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Rumania does not want that, and we do 
not want it either. On general grounds, therefore, a 
helping hand from Great Britain at this juncture might 
seem to have much to commend it. But when we come 
from the general to the particular, and ask what the 
money is needed for, the matter wears a very different 
aspect. The money is needed “ for the reorganisation 
of the Rumanian Army.” And apparently the Ru- 
manian Army needs to be reorganised, because the 
Rumanian Government is frightened about Bessarabia 
and a possible attack by the Russians. In plain words, 
then, British capital is to provide armaments for 
Rumania against the Soviet Government. It is a pro- 
posal which will meet with no sympathy, we are sure, 
from the British Government, and we hope that it will 
meet with none from the City. This is not to say that 
we are against Rumania’s claim to Bessarabia. We 
believe that her claim is sound. But we believe also 
that the rotten and reactionary Ministries which have 
held sway in Bukarest for some years past are largely 
responsible for the Bessarabian imbroglio. If the 
democratic parties can succeed in overthrowing M. 
Bratianu within the next few months, there will be a 
good chance, we are assured, of settling the Bessarabian 
question to Rumania’s satisfaction. That, of course, 
is not our business; but it is our business to refuse to 
bolster M. Bratianu up with an armament loan. 





The report of Lord Buckmaster’s Court of Inquiry 
into the mining dispute will be published before theg 
words appear in print. Its contents have been kept 
strictly private so far, and no rumour of them has 
leaked out. Lord Buckmaster made it plain at the 
public sittings that, in his view, the chief function of 
the Court was to elucidate the real facts of the situation, 
in order that the Government and the public might 
have full information at their disposal. But it is to be 
assumed that the Report will also make recommenda. 
tions for the settlement of the dispute. The miners 
practically intimated at the Court that they were 
willing to accept these recommendations in advance; 
but the coalowners would give no pledge, and pre- 
sumably this means that both sides reserve their 
freedom of action. Whatever the Court may recom- 
mend, a strike is, we think, unlikely ; for the miners, 
if they can get no satisfaction from the owners, are 
more likely to appeal to the Government than to 
resort to strike action. If no direct settlement is 
reached, they will presumably request the Government 
to introduce the Minimum Wage Bill which was held 
over until the Court had completed its work. The 
miners seem to have had much the best of the argument 
before the Court—certainly they were far more skilful 
than the owners in presenting their case. The Govern- 
ment undoubtedly hopes that the miners and the 
owners, with the aid of the Court, will be able to settle 
their differences among themselves. But it has given 
a definite pledge to introduce legislation if the need 
arises through their failure. 

* * * 


Mr. Shinwell has extracted from the coal merchants 
some figures bearing on their costs and profits, but not 
the figures for which he asked. The merchants give 
him general averages for the past two years, whereas 
he asked for detailed figures of actual profits recently 
made. Even on the merchants’ showing, which is 
not likely to exaggerate, the average profits earned 
appear to be quite unusually large. But, apart from 
the question of profits, what the public most wants to 
know is whether the business of distributing coal is 
being economically handled, or whether large sums 
which are really sheer waste get entered up as costs 
under the present system. The allegations of the 
Ilford dealer who has cut prices by about 10s. a ton, 
and expects still to make a reasonable profit, certainly 
demand investigation. Cost is unfortunately a most 
ambiguous term, which may include many elements 
besides legitimate and necessary outgoings. The public 
has got a very strong impression that it is unreasonable 
to charge 54s. 6d. a ton for coal which costs 28s. a ton 
at the pit and 12s. a ton for railway transport, including 
wagon hire. If these figures are not correct, they must 
be put right with properly authenticated proofs. And 
if waste is inherent in the present methods of distribu- 
tion, that too must be put right by any necessary 
change of system. We have been too long content 
merely to grumble at the retail price of coal. 
Shinwell will receive general support if at last the 
matter is taken seriously in hand with a view to action. 

* * * 


The ballot of the building trade workers has resulted 
in the decisive rejection of the employers’ offer of an 
advance of $d. per hour. But the men have also given 
their leaders a clear mandate for the re-opening of 
negotiations with a view to a compromise. They asked 
for 2d. an hour; they were offered }d. Somewhere 
between those two sums lies an amount which both 
parties may reasonably be expected to accept. We 
notice that a Mr. Brown, director of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, is very emphatic in declaring that 
the employers will make no further concession when 
they meet the men on Monday; but we hope that he 
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does not represent the main body of master builders. 
That the men are anxious to avoid a strike is clear 
enough from the tone of the ballot paper issued by the 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives. 
But, if no better offer is secured, a strike can hardly be 
avoided; for builders’ wages are low, especially if 
account is taken of loss of earnings through “wet time” 
and discontinuity of employment. We are disposed 
to believe, despite Mr. Brown and a few other hotheads, 
that the majority of the employers will recognise the 
reasonableness of the men’s a for a larger advance, 
and that there will be no strike. The building industry 
is well organised on both sides, and usually shows 
common-sense in settling its differences. 
~ +” Bo 


The London Traffic Bill is having a troublous passage 
in the Standing Committee to which it has been referred. 
Nobody loves it—least of all the members of the Labour 
Party, though it is nominally a Government Bill. It is 
too obviously a compromise, of a sort based on the 
avoidance of most of the real problems. Mr. Gosling, 
the Minister in charge of the Bill, hardly appears to 
defend it, save as a temporary expedient for making 
the best of a bad job. Probably his attitude is right. 
It isa bad Bill ; but it would be nearly impossible under 

resent conditions to frame a good one. The problem 
of London Traffic is bound up with the whole question 
of the government of Greater London, and while that 
remains unsettled only stop-gap legislation is practicable 
on the lesser issue. Therein lies good and cogent reason 
for tackling speedily the question of London Govern- 
ment asa whole. That it is a thorny subject, on which 
opinions cut right across party divisions, is perhaps even 
a good reason for dealing with it in a Parliament in 
which no party commands a majority. The traffic 
problem is not the only problem that is made insoluble, 
or dealt with on the wrong lines, because London 
government is in a hopeless muddle. Yet we keep on 
making fresh messes which will have to be cleared up 
when at last we decide to tackle the major question. 
Surely it would be better to face the root difficulties 
at once. 

* * * 

An important step was taken this week towards the 
further co-ordination of Trade Union forces. There 
has been during the past few years a great revival of 
activities among the local Trades Councils, which exist 
to unite the local Trade Union branches in each district 
for industrial purposes. About two years ago a 
number of the Trades Councils, which have no represen- 
tation at the Trades Union Congress, formed a National 
Federation of their own, and this body came largely 
under Communist influence. The Trades Union Con- 
gress General Council, meanwhile, realised the necessity 
of establishing contact with the Trades Councils in 
order to use them as agents for its work of organisation 
and propaganda in the districts. It therefore called a 
Conference of the leading Councils, and put before them 
plans for forming a Joint Advisory Council and linking 
up more closely the local bodies with the General Council 
itself. The Trades Councils have now accepted these 
proposals, and a Joint Council has been formed. This 
should add considerably to the effectiveness of the 
Trades Union Congress as a co-ordinating body. The 

Back to the Unions ” Campaign, organised last year 
2. Congress, broke down largely for lack of effective 
ocal collaboration. But we fail to see why the General 
unl does not go a step further. Until 1895 Trades 
rere were represented at the Trades Union Congress, 
P which they weve indeed the founders. Local Labour 
en oe form an important element in the Conferences 
oe Labour Party. Surely it would be a wise move 
© readmit the Trades Councils to Congress, and so 
— & permanent link between national and local 

ur organisations. 


An Irish correspondent writes: Sir James Craig in 
formally refusing to nominate a member of the Boundary 
Commission declared that the existing frontier line of 
the Six Counties marked the boundary of the Empire. 
The Northern Premier not only assumes that the Free 
State is outside the British Commonwealth, but insists 
that the delimitation of the Empire’s boundary is a 
matter, not for the Imperial authorities, but purely 
for the Belfast Parliament. Though even he cannot 
shut his eyes to the fact that this policy is a defiance 
of Westminster, he finds comfort in the thought that 
when Great Britain returns to her senses she will 
applaud the courage and sagacity of Ulster statesman- 
ship. So far the only people to rejoice whole-heartedly 
over Sir James Craig’s rejection of the Treaty are the 
Southern Republicans, who have been swift to realise 
the value of the precedent established by Northern 
extremism. When Lord Carson called into being the 
Ulster Volunteers he set Sinn Fein on its feet as a 
revolutionary movement, and Sir James Craig promises 
to improve upon the practice of his leader. The logical 
effect of his policy is to set up a status for the Six 
Counties which takes no account of the restrictions 
imposed either by the Act of 1920 or the Treaty ; and 
there is no obvious answer to the argument that if 
this is permitted to Northern Ireland the Free State 
cannot be prevented from similarly extending its 
powers. Even more mischievous than the Belfast 
defiance is the campaign in certain sections of the 
English Press to scrap the boundary clause of the 
Treaty. This is a replica on the other side of the 
tactics of our boeinilienn, and though the methods 
adopted are quite as unscrupulous they have not even 
the saving grace of security. Mr. de Valera frankly 
demanded a repudiation of the whole Anglo-Irish 
settlement ; his English imitators claim the right to 
pick and choose between the articles of the Treaty. 

* * * 


The problem is assuming more formidable pro- 
portions than a rearrangement of the border areas. 
It is rapidly becoming a question of whether the 
Treaty, and with it the Free State, are not to be thrown 
into the melting-pot. Should the Boundary Com- 
mission fail to function, or should its decisions be 
dictated by Ulster threats, Mr. Cosgrave’s Government 
would find it difficult, if not impossible, to continue 
in office, and their successors would almost certainly 
claim a free hand to revise the Treaty provisions on 
their own account. Large numbers of Free Staters 
hold the view that the torpedoing of the boundary 
clause by Sir James Craig would be a blessing in 
disguise, inasmuch as it would lead to the abolition 
of the oath of allegiance and thus pave the way for a 
union of all parties in the twenty-six counties. The 
argument is that such unity is essential to develop 
the sort of pressure which will compel Ulster to consent 
to an arrangement. Republicans play up to this view, 
less because they desire unity either in the North or 
the South than because they are confident that if 
the Free State throws over the oath of allegiance they 
can swing popular opinion against the men who fought 
a civil war to enforce it, and thus come gloriously into 
their own. If these fears are illusory, they are widely 
held, as is shown by the steady drop in the National 
Loan since the controversy became acute. Irish 
politicians have always to allow for the possibility of 
their supporters being carried off their feet by an 
emotional storm, and as partition submerged the old 
Parliamentary party, it might easily submerge their 
successors. Free State Ministers are fighting the 


boundary battle for their own purposes, but since they 
are fighting it also. to maintain the settlement with 
Great Britain, they have a right to expect that 
they shall not be stabbed in the back by English 
Irregulars. 
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VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE 


R. BALDWIN has been busy these last few 
M days. We sit surrounded by reports of 
three speeches he has just made—all of 
them, we are assured, of the highest importance. 
A first reading, perhaps, may fail to discover any 
importance in them whatsoever. But he who studies 
them patiently will have his reward. They are, in 
fact, the most illuminating comment on the character 
of the Conservative leader, and on the principles and 
practice of his party. The three speeches were de- 
livered to the Primrose League, the Junior Imperial 
League and the Royal Society of St. George, and they 
feature Mr. Baldwin in three different roles. In the 
first he appears as the heavy politician, in the second 
as the prophet of youth, in the third as the real Stanley 
Baldwin. In this last, with his proud and yet simple 
patriotism, he is an undoubted success. Nothing could 
be more charming than the passage in which he ex- 
presses his love of his native land, and in particular, 
of the countryside, with its ever fresh delights— 
delights which, as he truly says, stir the heart of the 
most besotted and blasé townsman amongst us. There 
are other passages, it is true, that may provoke a 
smile—passages where he sings the praises of ‘‘ God’s 
Englishman” against the foreigner who sits in outer 
darkness. But even there his congenital modesty 
saves him from putting more than the tip of his toe 
among the Pharisees; he is Kipling at his best, and 
not his worst. 

But what is to be said of Mr. Baldwin in his other 
parts, as statesman and political idealist ? Here is 
another pair of boots, indeed—and a pair several sizes 
too big for him. He is the acknowledged leader of the 
Conservative Party, but we seem to hear murmurings 
of criticism mixed with the acknowledgments! Mr. 
Baldwin has won great applause as a plain, homely 
gentleman. If we are asked why on that account he 
should be in command of the largest party in the House 
of Commons and the country, we can only say that, 
for our part, we do not know. Nor, it appears, do 
many of his friends and followers. Some of them would 
prefer a highly-coloured rather than a plain leader— 
a Disraeli, in fact. But the Conservatives have no 
Disraeli, though they may find one when they take 
Mr. Winston Churchill to their bosom. Others there 
are who want not a homely gentleman, but—shall we 
say ?—a palatial personage at their head. There is one 
such available. And there is another, also in the 
peerage, who, it is thought, might put more spunk into 
his party, because he is not quite so gentlemanly as 
Mr. Baldwin. These things, however, are not our 
concern. Mr. Baldwin was presumably put at the 
head of the Conservative Party because the “ first- 
class brains”—or supposedly first-class—and their 
jealous factions could only sink their differences in a 
compromise. The compromise was found in the choice 
of the most prominent and popular of the “second- 
class brains.” And since Mr. Baldwin, having thus 
had greatness thrust upon him, represents Conservatism, 
it is interesting to see what he and it offer the nation 
in the present discontents. 


Look carefully at his address last Saturday to the 
Junior Imperial League. We are not sure about the 
exact composition of this body; but its membership, 
we believe, includes a considerable number of youths 
and maidens professing sound Tory principles. Lord 
Plymouth, its president, explained that “ its objects 





were to educate the young men and the young women 
of the country and to guide their minds into the right 
channels of political thought.” No organisation, he 
added, ‘‘ could be better qualified to counteract the 
surreptitious and vicious propaganda which was bei 

carried on by their extreme opponents, and which was 
intended through their Sunday Schools, and by equally 
despicable methods, to undermine and corrupt the 
childhood of our nation.” This hint of a Crusading 
spirit was one which Mr. Baldwin might have followed 
up with enthusiasm. If he had had the craft of some 
of his lieutenants, he would have shown himself a 
regular Peter the Hermit, and roused his audience to 
uncontrollable frenzy against the Red infidel. But 
he did not. He contented himself with a mild and 
rather foolish criticism of the Socialists, who, he 
declared, had “‘a cut-and-dried remedy for all the evils 
under the sun.’” Then, since it is not in him to be 
deliberately dishonest for any length of time, he had 
to produce a message of inspiration out of his own 
pocket, so to speak. This consisted, first, in some 
confused generalities about democracy—for which, 
he indicated, the Conservatives have not merely 
respect, but a positive passion—and secondly, in an 
account of the good things his party had done for the 
people in the past and the good things it was preparing 
to do for them in the future. Let us leave him all the 
credit, and his hearers all the inspiration, that they 
can draw from Tory opposition to the slave trade and 
Tory support of Factory reform in the nineteenth 
century. What it is really important to know is 
what we are to expect now—or on that rapidly 
approaching day when, as Mr. Baldwin thinks, he is 
coming back to office. Here was the moment for 
announcing a new programme of Tory democracy 
that would have exhilarated the Junior Imperials like 
a draught of champagne. Alas! there was no cham- 
pagne, but only swipes. Honest Mr. Baldwin told 
them that he and his colleagues had “ investigations ” 
in hand. They were investigating the Insurance Acts ; 
they were going to investigate rural housing and 


“the great housing question itself,” and the 
Factory Acts, and last, but not least, retail 
profiteering. Does Mr. Baldwin really ask us, 


or even the Junior Imperials, to believe that 
nobody else has ever thought of “ investigating” 
these things? He knows, and we all know, that 
the Home Office is actually preparing new Factory 
legislation, that the President of the Board of Trade 
has engaged himself to an inquiry into profiteering, 
that a supreme effort is being made by the Ministry 
of Health to solve the housing question. There was 
one other matter, however, which Mr. Baldwin had 
of course to mention—the familiar theme of “peace in 
industry.” On this he made the momentous announce- 
ment that more knowledge was needed—more know- 
ledge by the workers about the industries in which 
they work, in order to dissipate the horrible suspicion 
at present existing between master and man. As to 
the way in which he proposed that this knowledge 
should be got, he was entirely vague, except for an 
astonishing suggestion that the Miners’ agreement 
ensures the publicity he wants. That surely must 
have been too much for even the most innocent Junior 
Imperial to swallow ! 

Is this thin stuff, then, the best that Mr. Baldwin 
can offer? We suspect that it is; for Mr. Baldwin s 
party, with a few exceptions, does not understand 
democracy. Mr. Baldwin is fond of quoting poetry 
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at his opponents. Let us tender him a bit of Dryden 
for his Shakespeare : 


But far more numerous was the herd of such, 

Who think too little, and who talk too much. 

These, out of mere instinct, they knew not why, 

Adored their fathers’ God and Property : 

And, by the same blind benefit of Fate, 

The Devil and the Jebusite did hate ; 

Born to be sav’d, even in their own despight, 

Because they could not help believing right. 
Put “Big Business” for their fathers’ God, and 
“Labour” and “ Socialist’ for the Devil and the 
Jebusite, and you have a pretty accurate description 
of the state of mind in Mr. Baldwin’s main herd. Now 
it is the historic mission of the Conservative Party, 
no doubt, to resist the advance of democracy—or, 
let us say, to resist popular reforms as long as possible, 
and sometimes in the end to be the instrument of 
carrying them out. We need not argue whether it 
is a glorious mission or not. Clearly, while men are 
men, it is inevitable that some should want to go faster 
and farther than others, and those who are for going 
slower or not so far will make a Conservative Party. 
Even were we to become a completely Socialist State 
to-morrow, there would be a Conservative Party. 
That party, however, would not make it its principal 
function to be the watchdog of wealth and class privilege, 
as the Conservative Party does in the State of to-day. 
It need not do so, perhaps; but while it does, it is idle 
to pretend that the democratic professions of the men 
who pull the strings and dictate the policy in the 
Conservative Party are anything more than lip service. 

Democracy, Mr. Baldwin observed the other day, 
is only a certain form of government, a _ theory. 
But then, whether the theory is sound depends on 
how it is put into practice. Apply the test to Mr. 
Baldwin and his friends. They proclaim themselves 
the champions of the agricultural labourer. When it 
comes to the pinch, they can find nothing better to do 
than destroying his wages boards. The labourer on 
25s. a week may think it expedient to send a Tory 
squire—or a Tory carpet-bagger from London—to 
represent him at Westminster. But he is not under the 
illusion that this means democracy. Mr. Baldwin talks, 
again, about his party being on the side of the angels— 
an engaging euphemism for the common people. But 
when a few halfpence are taken off the angels’ tea and 
sugar bills, his rich men howl about their own income 
tax. Mr. Baldwin points with pride to what Disraeli 
did fifty years ago to emancipate the Trade Unions. 
His fanatics to-day delight in the introduction of Bills 
for the fettering of Trade Union activities. Mr. 
Baldwin talks of the need of workmen understanding 
the business in which they are engaged, and he appears 
to think that that would mean democracy in industry. 
But the workmen want more than an understanding of 
the business ; they want responsibility, their share 
of control in the business. Mr. Baldwin's friends hold 
that they should be content with Whitley Councils. 
And Mr. Baldwin’s friends will, doubtless, try again to 
stifle the chances of better education, as they have 
Succeeded in stifling them in the past, though educa- 
Honal reform is clearly vital to an intelligent democracy. 
But do Mr. Baldwin’s friends want an intelligent de- 
mocracy, or do they merely want votes under “a 
certain form of government ” ? 

We do not presume to answer that question. We will 
venture, however, to say this—that until some bigger 
— than Mr. Baldwin comes forward to inspire the 
youth of the Conservative Party, the Conservative 





It is possible, 
though we find it difficult to believe, that the strong 
stomachs of the Junior Imperial League were not 


Party will lose and not gain votes. 


chilled by his stale small beer. But if the Junior 
Imperials think to try the same dope on the Junior 
“* angels,” they are likely to be disappointed. For the 
young men and women of this generation are not so 
easily disposed to adore their fathers’ God. They are 
not in a pother about Socialist Sunday-schools or 
Socialist anything else. They may not know precisely 
what the democracy is that they are groping after. 
But they know what it is not. They know that itis 
not the “ investigations’ of Mr. Baldwin's “‘ shadow 
Cabinet,” and they will look elsewhere for realities a 
well as ideals. The Labour Party ought to be very 
grateful for Mr. Baldwin's speeches to his boys and girls. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN 
ia than enough has been made of the two speeches, 


at the Annual Conferences of two very different 

bodies, with which the President of the Board of 
Education celebrated his Easter holiday. For these 
speeches not only signalised a big change of policy on the 
part of the Board, but were also a call to action. At the 
Conference of the Independent Labour Party, Mr. Trevelyan 
outlined his educational policy for the years to come, on 
the assumption of a continued tenure of power by his 
party. At the Conference of the National Union of Teachers 
he appealed for high professional aims and standards, and 
for the full co-operation of teachers in carrying his policy 
into effect. And, on both occasions, he dwelt on the 
difficulties of the task before him, and on the enlightenment 
of public opinion as the sole means by which they could be 
overcome. 

To his hearers at both meetings, and to those who read 
the press reports, Mr. Trevelyan was in effect saying 
something like this. We all know—every teacher and 
educationist knows—what is necessary if we are to put 
our school system on a proper basis. There is no con- 
troversy among us on the main issues, though we may 
disagree on minor points. The crucial question is the 
provision of the money for doing what we all know ought 
to be done? I can get along well enough for this year, 
without making fresh calls on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because even the most ambitious schemes can 
only be developed slowly. The trouble will come next 
year, or the year after, or the year after that. Then I— 
or my successor, if he follows out my policy—will have 
to go to the Chancellor with a demand for a stiff increase 
in the Education Estimates. How will he be received? 
That will depend, not simply on his personal opinion or 
that of his colleagues, but on what you, and others like you, 
do in the meantime. Can you create a lively public 
opinion in support of better education for all? If you 
can, well and good. I shall get my money. But, if you 
cannot, no amount of good will on my, or the Government’s 
part, will avail to get the educational system reformed. 
We cannot do it, unless there is a strong enough public 
opinion to give us effective backing. 

This is not quite what Mr. Trevelyan said; but it is 
the essence of what he conveyed. And everyone who 
cares for education knows that it is essentially true. A 
bad Board of Education, and unenlightened Local Education 
Authorities, can make the provision for education lag 
sadly behind what public opinion demands; but the 
best Board and the best Local Authorities can only go 
a very moderate distance unless public opinion is behind 
them in sufficient strength. For the question is funda- 
mentally one of money; and the nation cannot have good 
education for its children, whatever Government may be 
in power, unless it is prepared to pay for it. 
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Now, the creation of this preparedness to pay is not 
wholly, or even mainly, a matter of getting people to 
subscribe to the formula that there must be more education. 
The problem of quality is at least as important as the 
problem of quantity; and the real task that educa- 
tionists have to face is that of bringing home to a wider 
public the difference between good and bad education. 
The man in the street is fond of complaining of the appalling 
waste of money that goes on in our schools to-day. It 
would probably surprise him to learn that educationists 
are quite in agreement with him. The country does 
waste a great deal of money by administering shoddy 
education, or education unsuitable to those who receive 
it. Everyone who goes to buy himself a suit or a pair 
of socks knows well enough that it does not pay to buy 
shoddy stuff. Unless we are fools, or badly “‘on the rocks,” 
we buy good stuff, and save money by it. But few of us 
are prepared to apply the same principle to the education 
of other people’s children, though many of us are ready 
enough to do a good deal of pinching in order to apply it 
to our own. 

The plain fact is that our educational system of to-day 
is mainly a legacy from a past, when Governments openly 
aimed at giving to the children of the poor—treated as a 
separate caste of social inferiors—an inferior kind of 
education supposed to be suitable to their station. Not 
only did Bell and Lancaster get things started by openly 
offering a patent system of mass education on the cheap— 
the “ monitorial system.” The Act of 1870 was based 
on very similar principles. Elementary education was 
education for social inferiors: secondary education was 
education for respectable people. When, at a later stage, 
the public bodies began seriously to enter the field of second- 
dary education, this distinction began to be undermined. 
But it has left behind an evil legacy of wrong classifications 
and unco-ordinated stages in the educational curriculum 
of the country. 

A child now normally stays in the elementary school, 
or in some special type of school attached to the elementary 
system, up to the age of fourteen. But for the select 
minority for whom secondary schooling is provided, it is 
recognised that secondary education must begin at a 
much earlier point. All educationists are practically 
agreed in holding that the turning-point in the child’s 
school career ought to come somewhere about the age 
of eleven. Not, be it noted, a sharp break, but a point 
of transition to new methods and ways of learning. But, 
though this fact is an educational truism, our prevailing 
system is based on a flat denial of it. It is true that, in 
the areas which are educationally the more advanced, 
the logic of teaching has forced the adoption of what are 
virtually secondary school methods in the higher ranges 
of elementary teaching. Central schools, and other kinds 
of special schools, have been created. But this applies 
only in some areas; and these schools, though logically 
they belong to the system of secondary education, are 
classed with elementary schools, and, what is more 
important, are subject to elementary school regulations, 
and therefore starved of grants and deprived of suitable 
and adequate teaching staffs. 

Mr. Trevelyan, like everyone else who knows anything 
about education, realises this, and understands that his 
problem is not so much the provision of more schools of 
the existing types as the relief of the pressure on the 
primary schools by a vast extension of the secondary 
school system, so as to take the older children out of the 
elementary schools, and give those over eleven the secondary 
education which is really suitable for them, under the 
conditions now recognised as suitable for secondary schools. 
This will enable the monstrous classes now often found in 
the elementary schools to be cut down to reasonable 
proportions, and more attention to be given to individuals 
and to scholars of special types, such as the “ backward ” 
children, who are now either left to decay as they please, 
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or allowed to keep back the normal children and make the 
whole class slow and uninteresting. No educational 
reform is more important than a drastic reduction in the 
size of classes. No one can effectively teach more thay 
thirty children at a time; but to-day thousands of 
teachers have to do what they can with classes of sixty, 
Education in any real sense is a sheer impossibility under 
such conditions. 

It will, of course, cost money to bring classes down jp 
size, and to provide education of a secondary type for the 
older children now in elementary schools. But money 
spent in this way will be spent productively, whereas 
much of our present spending is sheer waste. Even, 
however, if we are prepared to spend freely, reform is bound 
to take time ; for, before we can make a sensible educational 
system, we have to adapt and extend old schools, build new 
ones of improved type—including open-air schools, and 
train teachers. And all these things will take time as well 
as cost money. 

An exhaustive study, by Mr. Lance Jones, of the present 
methods of training teachers for both elementary and 
secondary schools was reviewed a few weeks ago in these 
columns. It was a terrible revelation of inadequacy and 
incompetence, showing how the vast majority of ou 
teachers are set to teach with only a shoddy substitute 
for University education, or even with only a farcical 
** Pupil Teacher Training Course” behind them. At the 
Teachers’ Conference Mr. Trevelyan dwelt on the vital 
importance of raising the status and standards of the 
teaching profession. Again, he said only what is a truism 
to every educationist. We cannot expect good teaching 
in our schools until we have improved out of all recognition 
our methods of training teachers. Every intending teacher 
ought to have a full University training, not the inferior 
substitute now provided by Training Colleges, or even by 
the Education Departments connected with some of the 
Universities. 

All these things, and the many more which we have no 
space to mention, we must get. But we can get them 
only if there is a strong and pushing body of public opinion 
behind them. We all know how the man who drags in 
education at a public meeting is often regarded as a bore. 
Indeed, we know that more often than not he is a bore. 
We have allowed educational propaganda to get too much 
into the hands of dull people, who, so far from converting 
others, only close the public mind to educational appeals. 
School-teaching, under present conditions, is apt to breed 
a dullness of manner and a narrowness of thought—largely 
induced by years of heroic effort to teach unmanageably 
large classes in quite unsuitable class-rooms—which often 
unfit the teacher for bringing home to others the real 
sublimity of his task. But, if teachers are often dull dogs, 
it is we who have made them so, by imposing on them con- 
ditions which are enough to take the heart out of any of us. 

Educational propaganda must be rescued from the 
charge of dullness. We must go crusading, in the spirit 
which Mr. Trevelyan showed in his two Easter speeches, 
to rouse public opinion to a sense both of the importance 
of more education, and to a realisation of the difference 
between “cheap and nasty” education and the real 
thing. We must drag to light the ugly fact that, while 
we openly repudiate the idea of providing an inferior 
education designed to keep the poor in their places, we 
still in fact largely do this by perpetuating a system once 
almost openly designed with that object. We must shame 
the public, and Members of Parliament who are always more 
ready to talk about education than to vote money for it, 
into making democracy a reality in the educational sphere. 
And those of us who are of the more fortunate must 
be ready to look at the education provided for other 
people’s children through the same eyes as we use 
to look on the education designed for our own. Then, and 
not till then, we shall get full human value for ou 
money. 
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THE KINGDOM WITHOUT A KING 


UDAPEST is one of the most agreeable cities of 
Europe; but party feeling is particularly strong 
in Hungary and the politicians contradict one 

another about matters of fact, even more flatly than in 
other countries, so that it is unusually difficult to get 
objective information—as difficult as in Poland. One 
can get it, however, from certain financiers and business 
men when they are sure that one will not betray their 
confidence. Such agree that party politics are the curse 
of the country, and that in economic and financial matters 
the Government has done little except make blunders. 
Of the numerous politicians whom I met one of the most 
realist and least partisan was Mr. Peidl, the Socialist leader, 
who reminded me of a capable and intelligent English 
Trade Union official. At the opposite pole in politics 
Count Apponyi confirmed the impression that he had 
made on me when I first met him some three years ago. 
He is one of the few Magyars able to recognise and admit 
that he has made mistakes in the past. Convinced legitimist 
as he is, he knows that if, as he hopes, the Hungarian 
monarchy is restored, it must be adapted to democratic 
conditions. Count Apponyi is in reality much more liberal 
and more “ modern ”’ than the present rulers of Hungary, 
who are thoroughgoing reactionaries. I am told that 
Count Bethlen expressed very liberal opinions during his 
visit to London last year. ‘Tt is to be hoped that they 
were not taken seriously, for Count Bethlen’s liberalism 
is purely an article of exportation. Count Bethlen is not 
nearly so clever as M. Benes, but he strikes me as being 
quite as shifty. 

Everybody was so kind to me in Budapest that I should 
have come away with the friendliest possible feelings 
towards Hungary even if, as was not the case, I had been 
unfriendly when I went there. Intolerant as the Magyars 
are of one another, they tolerated on my part the most 
outrageously candid criticism and, the franker I was, the 
more friendly they became. It is true that they adore 
the English—indeed we are, I think, the only foreign people 
to whom they are friendly. They hate the French and 
the Austrians, they dislike the Germans, they fear the 
Russians and the Czechs, they despise the Poles, the 
Rumanians and the Serbians, and they tolerate the Italians. 
Their jealousy of the traditional friendship between England 
and Austria is amusing and pathetic. i wis always being 
asked in Budapest why the English liked the Austrians 
so much and always replied that I did not see how anybody 
could help liking the most “ gemiitlich ” people on earth. 
The Magyars are not “ gemiitlich,” but they are very 
attractive, and one can understand why they get on so 
well with Englishmen. They share with us one character- 
istice—pride—and, although they are quite unlike us in 
other respects, we and they are to a great extent the com- 
plements of each other. Hungarian friendship for England 
is political as well as personal, and seems to extend to all 
parties. The Hungarian Nationalists believe that Hungary 
is necessary to England as a barrier against Russia, and hope 
that England will, on that account, help Hungary to recover 
her lost empire. The parties of the Left hope that English 
influence, now that England has a Labour Government, 
will have a favourable effect from their point of view on 
Hungarian internal politics. 

Both these hopes are likely to be disappointed. We do 
not need a barrier against Russia and we ought not to 
interfere in Hungarian internal politics, but the hopes of 
the Hungarian Left may have a negative justification, 
for, in fact, English influence during the last four years 
has been very strong in Hungarian internal politics and 
has been thrown on the side of the present reactionary 
regime. Whether this has been due to the deliberate 
policy of English Governments or to the unauthorised 
action of certain English representatives I do not know, 
but the fact remains. One of the conditions on which the 
Allies recognised the present Hungarian régime was that 
it should be strictly provisional and that a plebiscite 
rg be held to decide the form of the permanent régime. 

hat condition has never been fulfilled and the Allies have 
= insisted on its fulfilment. It would be interesting to 
sere why. The present Hungarian régime is as unsatis- 
actory as it is unprecedented. Bangers | is still officially 
} 


a kingdom and Admiral Horthy is merely the Viceroy of 
an absent king. Nobody knows who the absent king is. 
According to the legitimists, he is, of course, Otto, the infant 
son of the late Emperor Charles. For another party, less 
numerous than the legitimists, he is the Archduke Joseph. 
Yet another and still smaller party would like a member 
of the English royal family to be elected King of Hungary. 
Meanwhile it is illegal to speak against the Hapsburgs in 
public, and there have been more prosecutions for lése- 
majesté in the four years of Admiral Horthy than in forty 
years of Francis-Joseph. Admiral Horthy’s term of 
office is unlimited. Presumably it is intended to last 
until he dies or resigns, unless Hungary has meanwhile 
found a monarch. Since there is no Constitution, the 
Government does pretty much what it likes. Count 
Bethlen restricted the suffrage by a decree just before the 
last general election and—what was worse—introduced 
open voting, except in the towns, to enable the “Awakening 
Hungarians” to intimidate the electors. 

There is less civil liberty than under the old régime. 
Newspapers have to get a licence from the authorities to 
be sold publicly, so that the Government can ruin any 
paper by merely refusing or withdrawing the licence. In 
the case of Opposition papers the licence is often granted 
only for a few months at a time and the papers live under 
the constant menace of failing to obtain a renewal. No 
public meeting can be held without the permission of the 
police, to whom a list of the proposed speakers has to be 
submitted. The police have the power, which they habitu- 
ally use, of striking any name off the list. Men like Count 
Theodore Batthyany are thus never allowed to speak in 
public. Count Batthyany’s crime consists in being a 
Republican. Republican propaganda is in practice entirely 
suppressed. A plebiscite on the form of government would 
be a farce unless and until these restrictions are removed. 
The Trade Unions are now less restricted than at the time 
when the famous report of the International Labour Office 
was issued, but are still far from enjoying full liberty ; 
indeed the Government is now reported to be suppressing 
all the Labour papers. Actual complicity of the Govern- 
ment in the outrages of the “‘ Awakening Hungarians ” is 
not proved, but there is no doubt at all about their toleration 
until recently. On Christmas Eve the “ Awakening Hun- 
garians ” threw a bomb into a Jewish club where a dance 
was being held and killed several innocent people, mostly 
young girls. This outrage aroused so much feeling that 
the Government at last took steps to bring the criminals 
to justice, but officers in the army and Government officials 
are still allowed to belong to the organisation guilty of 
these abominations. It is not to the interest of England 
that the impression should be given in Hungary, as it is, 
that such a régime as this has English support. 

The influence of the “ Awakening Hungarians” in other 
than political affairs is considerable. The Hungarian 
Government has faithfully copied every blunder made by 
the German Government in economic and financial matters. 
It has played the same tricks with the exchange, has made 
it almost impossible for Hungarians to obtain foreign 
currency, has allowed loans and credits to be given in 
paper value, and has restricted imports and exports with 
disastrous consequences to Hungarian commerce. As in 
Germany, these and similar measures have enriched the 
speculators on a large scale and led to corruption and 
abuses. A business man in Budapest told me that he had 

ut a member of the “ Awakening Hungarians” on the 

ard of a company in which he had a controlling interest 
merely in the hope of thereby getting special facilities for 
importing and exporting goods. He got the facilities 
through the influence of his awakening director, but the 
exactions of the latter were so exorbitant that the facilities 
were not worth the price and finally the director was got 
rid of. A certain young man in Budapest joined the 
“Awakening Hungarians” and rapidly rose from a humble 
position to one of considerable affluence. He frankly 
avowed his complete indifference to the political aims of 
his associates and said that he belonged to the organ- 
isation only because it enabled him to live at ease without 
doing any work. It was the general opinion in Budapest 
that the influence of the “Awakening Hungarians” was 
declining, and it may be hoped for the sake of Hungary 
that the opinion was justified. 
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As to the future of Hungary I am quite unable to form 
any opinion. One would suppose that the present con- 
ditions can end only in violence, but I do not know how 
strong the forces of the Opposition are or to what extent 
they are capable of organised action. If the Government 
had the sense to restore civil liberties and a democratic 
system, Hungary would probably soon settle down, but 
there is little chance of any such wisdom. So the country 
will probably continue to be torn by contending factions. 
In some respects the Magyars resemble the Poles. Like 
the Poles they are all politicians, but have little political 
sense. Their notion of politics is to get the upper hand and 
suppress all their opponents. Like the Poles too, they have 
learned nothing and have not forgotten enough. They 
have the same passion as the Poles for raking up ancient 
history and thinking about their past glories instead of 
their present problems. They have learned nothing by 
their mistakes because they do not admit that they have 
made any. Innumerable books and pamphlets are 
published to prove that Hungary always treated her subject 
races with the utmost liberality and consideration, which 
is, of course, ridiculous. When people make themselves 
so much disliked as the Magyars made themselves disliked, 
they are obviously to blame. Even the German inhabitants 
of Transylvania asked for its annexation to Rumania, 
although they are now beginning to regret it. That 
Hungary was very badly treated by the Allies is unques- 
tionable. In the general interest of Europe Transylvania 
ought never to have been taken away from Hungary. 
The economic consequences of putting a large part of 
Central Europe under the control of backward nations 
have been deplorable. An example is the diminution 
of production in the Banat, once one of the principal 
wheat-growing districts in Europe. One is forced to feel 
that the so-called settlement of Central Europe cannot be 
permanent, since it defies reason and good sense. Czecho- 
Slovakia, for instance, is an ethnological absurdity in which 
are reproduced in miniature almost all the weaknesses of 
the old Austrian Empire. By some means or other the 
mischief done by the disruption of the Austrian Empire 
will have to be remedied and the economic unity of Central 
Europe will have to be restored. At present the succession 
States of the Austrian Empire are all committing economic 
suicide by erecting high tariff walls against one another. 
Hungary is suffering from a glut of wine which cannot be 
exported. The Hungarian Minister of Agriculture told me 
that Austria refused to let in Hungarian wine and I 
expressed surprise. “Oh,” he said, “of course the 
Austrians would take our wine if we would take their 
manufactured goods.” I could not help asking why 
Hungary should not take Austrian manufactured goods, 
but the Minister thought it so obvious that foreign trade 
was a calamity that the question needed no reply. 


If the Magyars were wise, they would wait patiently 
for the inevitable readjustment and meanwhile devote 
all their energies to consolidating their diminished country. 
Unhappily, too many of them only dream of recovering 
by force their lost domination over other races and of 
making alliances that will enable them to recover it. They 
have a real grievance in the treatment of the Hungarian 
minorities by the other succession States. As an unusually 
objective Hungarian said to me, the Rumanians and the 
Serbs are treating the Hungarians under their rule even 
worse than the Hungarians formerly treated them. The 
matter deserves the attention of the League of Nations. 
The Magyars would, however, excite more sympathy if 
they showed more tolerance themselves. Hungarian anti- 
semitism is as intolerant as it is crazy. Its craziness passes 
belief. It is apparently an anti-semite axiom that all 
Socialists are Jews, and I was assured in Budapest that 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was a Jew, and that Mr. George 
Lansbury was an immigrant from Galicia whose real name 
was “‘Lansberg.”’ For less obvious reasons one gentle- 
man told me that Mr. Asquith was a Jew and suspected 
me of being one when I denied it. A professor of the 


university seriously assured me that the real Lenin died 
in Switzerland during the war and had since been imper- 
sonated by a Jew who had stolen all his papers. All the 
Jewish professors have been expelled from Budapest 
University and the proportion of Jewish students is now 
limited to five per cent. 


It is frankly admitted that the 
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reason of the limitation is that the Jewish students were 
the most intelligent on the whole and secured too may 
good positions. The result of the limitation is that abun 
two thousand Jewish students have been sent to universitie 
abroad, in the majority of cases at the expense of th, 
Jewish community, and will come back with a knowl 

of the world and of foreign languages and therefore bette, 
equipped than ever for competing with the Christians, 

It is true that the Jews have enormous economic powe 
in Hungary. In Budapest they are about a fourth of the 
population and own the greater part of the personal pro 
perty and a good deal of the real property. Not only 
banking, but commerce, industry and even agriculture 
are to a great extent in the hands of Jews. An eminent 
Jewish banker in Budapest said frankly that he thought 
that the Jews were too predominant in Hungary, but 
he added, “ it is not our fault ”—and he was right. It is 
the fault of the Magyars themselves. When a Magyar 
is not a labourer, he wishes to be merely a gentleman and 
considers it beneath him to engage in commerce or industry, 
or even ina profession. It is a remarkable fact that Jews 
predominate in Hungary in all the learned professions and 
even in the arts—a refutation of the common error that 
Jews owe their success merely to a trading instinct. The 
Jews have rendered immense services to Hungary, which, 
but for them would be a country of Junkers and labourers, 
without commerce or industry and even without towns, 
Budapest has been made by the Jews. It is as futile in 
Hungary as in Poland to make enemies of the Jews, who 
will never be got rid of and whose assimilation is essential 
to the very existence of both countries. The remedy 
for excessive Jewish influence in Hungary is that the 
Magyars should make greater efforts to compete with the 
Jews. One Hungarian to whom I said this replied that 
it was impossible since the Jews were the more intelligent. 
But the truth is that the failure of the Magyars is due, 
not to lack of intelligence, but to laziness. They have 
been cut out by the Jews because they do not like work and 
think that a gentleman ought not to work. 

One of the few non-Jewish bankers in Budapest told me 
that when he was a student at the Commercial Academy 
twenty years ago there were only about thirty or forty 
Christians in a total of about a thousand students. He 
had two special friends, one of whom was the son of a big 
Hungarian landowner and the other the son of a diplo- 
matist. One day a professor asked the three young men 
what they intended to do in life. The landowner’s son 
said that he intended to manage his estates, the diplomatist’s 
son said that he was going into the Civil Service, and my 
informant said that he proposed to go into business, probably 
banking. The other two never spoke to him again. 
** People that behave like that,” he said to me, “ deserve 
all that they are getting.” I think that he was about 
right. Rosert DELL. 


POLITICS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
JOHANNESBURG, April 17th. 


HE sudden dissolution of the Union Parliament, 
which had nearly two years to run, reveals the 
Imperial statesman Jan Smuts in the humbler 
character he knows so well, that of the astute politician. 
By-elections have shown clearly the unpopularity of his 
Government. The longer he and his ministers held on to 
office the worse it was likely to be, and leading members 
of the Opposition expected a general election at least within 
the year. But General Smuts, the soldier, sets store by 
the tactical advantages of surprise and of the offensive. 
He has now resolved to forestall, if possible, a fate like that 
of the Balfour Government of 1906, which might have 
been his had he ventured to fight purely on the defensive 
—as he must have done had he waited for the full term of 
this Parliament to run its course. The tactical considera- 
tion is the only explanation of this sudden and early 
challenge to the electorate. If there must be a change of 
government, General Smuts wants his rivals to try their 
hand before the tide of economic depression which has been 
his own embarrassment has fairly turned. 
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The crisis was precipitated by the defeat early in April 
of the Government candidate at Wakkerstroom in the 
Eastern Transvaal High Veld, in many respects an index 
constituency. The government party made herculean 
efforts to save the seat and had one of the strongest possible 
candidates in Mr. Robertson, a leading farmer, wel] known 
and popular in this the district of his birth, who resigned 
his post as Administrator of the Transvaal Province in 
order to fight the election. 

The line of division between parties in these South 
African contests is, of course, in a high degree artificial. 
The imperial constitutional question has cut clean across 
the divisions of politics, and “South African” and 
“Nationalist” respectively do not in the least correspond 
to the Conservative and Liberal or even Right and Left 
of other countries. But the important “ Pact” of last 
year between General Hertzog and the Labour leader, 
Col. Creswell, by which in return for Labour support the 
Nationalists are pledged to abstain from raising the constitu- 
tional issue in the life of the next Parliament, is having 
the effect of shelving the question of the Imperial connec- 
tion. This should lead to a regrouping of parties on more 
rational lines. It will be something quite new, and salu- 
tary, one must hope, for domestic politics to be contested 
with reference only to domestic South African issues. 

Of the two leading parties to-day the South African 
Party (or “ S. A. P.’’) is, if anything, the more conglomerate, 
and is likely, therefore, to be the first to feel the changed 
conditions. So far as its Dutch wing is concerned, it draws 
its support first from the relatively well-to-do. In this 
respect, as in others, it is a conservative and satisfied man’s 
party, whereas the Nationalists draw solid support from 
the landless and struggling bijwoners, and from those of 
the same class in loose connection with Labour in the towns 
—all likely to welcome change for its own sake. In the 
second place Dutch support for the South African Party 
is a matter of personal loyalty to their old Boer War leaders. 
Thus while the Free State is solid in support of its own 
General Hertzog, and the Western Transvaal tended to 
follow the late General De la Rey, Generals Botha and 
Smuts, almost in spite of their rather different Imperial 
policy, have had a very substantial personal backing, 
especially in the Eastern Transvaal. In both these respects 
—that is, as a prosperous district with a fair proportion of 
big farmers, and even more as next door to General Botha’s 
old home—Wakkerstroom [was almost a typical “S. A. P.” 
stronghold, and in spite of the possible disturbing influence 
of a small industrial community, the railway workers at 
Volksrust, its defection now is something of a portent. 

The second element in the South African Party is the 
English vote, which was till 1920 separately represented 
by the Unionists. Where British South Africans were so 
very largely held together by the Imperial idea, inevitably 
the party came to include a rather indiscriminate mass who, 
once the Imperial issue ceases to be urgent, will break up 
into more natural groups, Conservative, Liberal and 
certainly also Labour. In Provincial matters in the Trans- 
vaal Labour has once at least, in 1915, already returned 
practically a majority of the Provincial Council, though 
in 1921 the rank and file of the English-speaking Labour 
vote for the Union Parliament was frightened back to 
the South African Party by the cry of the flag in danger. 
There are also both a Liberal wing of the old Unionists 
—whose views are very far from controlling the Ministry 
—and a few English Liberals who long ago joined the 
South African Party as a protest against the “ jingoism ” 
of the Unionists. 

But these Liberals have in fact been swamped by a third 
element, small but powerful, who have hitherto succeeded 
far beyond their numbers in giving the trend and policy 
of the Government a very definite bias to the Right. 
Before ever the official Unionists joined Botha and Smuts, 
the South African Party had amongst its adherents several 
well-known financial magnates—on the principle that 


“where the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together.” Equally significant was the adherence of most 
of the representatives of the Planter aristocracy in the most 
“ British ”’ colony, Natal. Ever since Union in 1910, 
Natal magnates have had more than a fair share of seats 
in the Cabinet. The Conservative bias thus given to 
the Government is now recoiling on its own head, and 
under the stress of bad times, reduced wages and unem- 
ployment, here as elsewhere, the steady set against the 
Government is something like a Liberal revolt. In this 
light the important Cape paper, Die Burger, has some 
excuse for its angry protest at the indiscriminate chorus 
of sympathy for General Smuts, cabled in summary from 
London papers which, Die Burger claims, “‘ know as much 
about the local situation as a cat about algebra.” 

If, then, this election produces the expected Nationalist 
Government, the new Cabinet, if it is to make good, will 
have to function as a Government of the Left. For this 
they have both qualities and defects. The Nationalists 
are on the whole a party of young men, and their associa- 
tion with Labour, even if at first only a move in the game 
of politics, has unquestionably widened their sympathy 
in a liberal way. But the Nationalists (a wholly Dutch 
Party) include among their numbers not only the extreme 
Dutch racialists, but also, by the accident of their personal 
attachment to leaders like Hertzog, an almost reactionary 
conservative element. Even allowing therefore for party 
bias, there is probably some significance in the stray 
examples, heralded with trumpets by the Government 
Press, of the defection of prominent Nationalists to the 
South African Party as a protest against alliance with 
Red Socialism. On the other hand, the secession cry no 
longer cuts much ice, so that the Government, driven to 
the use of the anti-Socialist scare as their chief plank, 
become more and more definitely a conservative and 
negative party, and tend to alienate—if only by causing 
lukewarmness and abstentions—some part, at least, of 
their former supporters. This evidently happened at 
Wakkerstroom, but traditional party divisions in South 
Africa are so much an affair of sentiment that an organised 
challenge to the old prejudices may not bring such a 
startling change as the by-elections seem to make probable. 
The result seems to depend on the success the Nationalist 
leaders will have in the next few weeks in reassuring timid 
British voters, so many of whom are heartily tired of the 
Smuts Government. Most judges expect the Nationalist- 
Labour “ pact ’ to return with a small and most probably 
composite majority—Labour holding the balance with 
round about twenty seats. 

The position, therefore, if full of interesting possibilities, 
has also some dangers. It rests with Die Burger and its 
friends to prove that their liberalism and statesmanship 
are strong and genuine enough to outlast the exigencies 
of election time. The omens so far are good. Nationalists 
and Labour agree in challenging not the imperial or racial, 
but the economic policy of the Smuts Government. But 
the Nationalists must be careful of the pitfall of Dutch 
racialism. The larger their majority the more it must 
indicate a shifting of English votes and the greater their 
responsibility to the moderate British electorate ; but the 
more, also, will it tempt their racialists to a short-sighted 
policy of “‘ Hereniging”’ or reunion of the Dutch of all 
parties, and thence to a purely Dutch Government in the 
supposed interests of the Dutch section of the people. 
The purely sentimental type of Nationalism is still so strong 
that many of its adherents find it difficult to believe that 
even the Afrikander is born either a little liberal or else 
a little conservative. There is reason to hope, however, 
that there are leaders with common-sense enough to 
persuade the party as a whole that their only hope of 
gaining the real confidence of the country lies in a sound 
liberal policy during their first term of office. 

One other really serious danger is the policy of a Nation- 
alist Government towards the natives. There is, indeed, 
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a convention that native measures are “above party ”’ 
and need to be passed by general agreement. Though the 
recent Native Administration and Native (Urban Areas) 
Acts make fair showing on paper, the Smuts Government 
has ignored urgent native grievances—as in the matter of 
land—and on the whole woefully neglected Native Adminis- 
tration. The policy of a new Government is likely to be 
more positive, and directed not by study of or sympathy 
with the natives themselves, but almost exclusively by a 
consideration of the needs of the white population. 

The Nationalists in particular are almost obsessed by 
the urgency of the “Poor White” problem. In this 
connection they ignore glaring defects in the land system 
and give all their attention to what is really an effect and 
not a cause—the acute competition between black and 
white and the serious growth of white unemployment. 
There has already been some loose platform talk, even 
by General Hertzog himself, about “ segregation ’”’ of the 
natives as a sovereign remedy for these diseases of the 
body politic. But such short cuts to safety are ill-thought 
out nonsense which responsibility is likely to cure, and 
fortunately there is evidence of the growth of a different 
temper in highly influential Dutch circles. Leaders of the 
Dutch Church with much weight in official Nationalist 
circles were responsible for what was probably the most 
important and significant discussion of native problems 
in the history of this country, the Conference held in 
Johannesburg last September. 

There is hope, therefore, that a Nationalist Government 
may steer safely past some of the pitfalls. Even with 
secession only shelved we should get clearer thinking on 
vital domestic problems, undistracted by abstract constitu- 
tional questions. The alliance of Nationalism, exclusively 
Dutch, with Labour, which is largely British, is a great 
departure from the traditions of racialism, and racial 
tendencies ought to give way before the urgency of con- 
ciliating new supporters. It is a great advance even now 
for South Africa to contemplate a change of Government 
without the risk of revolution and bloodshed, and the 
policy of any new Cabinet promises to be at least more 
positive and constructive than that of General Smuts. 

M. 


WORRY 


HE Englishman, according to Mr. Baldwin, does 

not worry. Other nations, he declared, worry 
without grumbling: the Englishman grumbles 
without worrying. This, it appears, is the secret of 
England’s greatness. I fancy the mystery of England’s 
greatness lies a little deeper than that. The Spaniard, 
according to report, worries even less than the Englishman, 
but his country has lost its position among the leading 
nations of Europe. There are also tropical races who 
worry so little that white men are shocked by their 
indolence and long to tax them into less easy-going ways. 
The Englishman probably comes about half-way between 
the people who worry too much and the people who worry 
too little. He worries enough to do his day’s work, but 
he does not worry enough to lie awake at night thinking 
of the next day’s work. There are exceptions, of course, 
and during the last four years there have been some 
hundreds of thousands of Englishmen worrying considerably 
because there was no next day’s work for them to do. 
But the fact remains that, when we compare nation with 
nation, the Englishman worries less than any of his 
great neighbours. The fact that he lives on an island may 
have slowly built up his self-confidence through the cen- 
turies, and there has been no race more fortunate in 
achieving that many-sided security that makes worry 
unnecessary. Happy is the nation that feels secure 
against both revolution and invasion. England has 


undoubtedly had this sense of security for many genera- 
tions in spite of a good mary gallant efforts on the part 


——_ 


of Lord Roberts, Lord Northcliffe and others to teach her 
the nobility of worry. They themselves worried a great 
deal, and she applauded them for it, but she refused to 
worry in their company. England always loves and 
honours people who worry about her, and she shouts herself 
hoarse with enthusiasm when they tell her she is going 
straight to the dogs, destruction, or the Devil. She is 
grateful to these excitable people—mainly Scotsmen, Irish- 
men, Welshmen and Anglo-Indians—who care so much what 
becomes of her; but she feels that, with so many people 
worrying already, worry on her part would be superfluous, 
England, indeed, may be said to delegate her worries as 
she delegates so many things. She wisely delegates poetry, 
for instance, to a few men of genius, where other races 
waste it by trying to spread it among the entire population, 
She has similarly delegated politics during the past two 
centuries to a handful of men in the Houses of Parliament, 
while other countries have made democratic government 
impossible by acting on the assumption that every man is 
a politician. There are obvious dangers in so much 
delegation—the danger of being ruled by tyrants and the 
danger of being ruled by experts. The Englishman has 
luckily avoided both dangers. He avoided the danger of 
being ruled by experts by the wise contrivance of never, 
if possible, electing to Parliament a man who knew 
very much about social and political problems or even 
realised that there were such things. And he adopted 
the same principle in choosing his poets, insisting first 
of all that they must not know anything about the rules 
of poetry as laid down by Aristotle. No other nation 
would have delegated its genius to such a man as Shakes- 
peare—* the Stratford bumpkin,” as he has been called 
by a critic who believes that only experts can write good 
poetry. Voltaire, representing the expert-loving French 
nation, regarded Shakespeare as a monster, though a 
monster of genius. In France all poetry has been written 
by experts until fairly recent times. The English method, 
I think, has been proved by results to be the best. England 
delegates her genius in literature and in politics, not to 
experts but to apparently ordinary men. And so she gives 
the world such poets as Shakespeare and John Keats— 
Shakespeare, who did not observe or, perhaps, even know 
the rules of tragedy and yet wrote the greatest tragedies 
in literature. 

Nor did the Englishman permit his delegates to become 
tyrants. He invented a Parliamentary system which 
enabled him to keep control of his politicians, and, if they 
became public nuisances, to get rid of them at short 
intervals. He himself ultimately remained their master. 
He was a patient and good-humoured master, giving them 
rope where a more quick-tempered people would have 
given them the rope’s end, but at the end of a few years 
he would quietly dismiss them to their homes and choose 
a number of other quite ordinary men to fill their places. 
As for the poets, there was never the least chance of their 
being allowed to become tyrants in England. If the 
Englishman remains superior to his politicians, he 
feels more superior still to his poets. If a poet seems to 
be establishing himself on the throne of a tyrant, a man 
may win a reputation in England by hurling missiles at 
him. That explains why so many people have been 
hurling missiles at Shakespeare during the past twenty 
years. A play of Shakespeare’s has only to be produced 
nowadays to set a score of dramatic critics searching the 
dictionaries for derisive epithets. Within the last year 
or two I have seen vehement attacks on Cymbeline, 
The Merchant of Venice and King Lear. I do not like these 
attacks, because I believe that Shakespeare has proved 
his right to be perpetual king of literature—king, at least, 
till a greater than Shakespeare appears; but I recognise 
in them the Englishman’s characteristic declaration of 
independence of all poets, popes and potentates. How 
quickly Tennyson was dethroned as soon as he seemed at 
last to be in possession of the tyrant’s sceptre! If ever 
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a poet attains this position, the English immediately 
ostracise him for twenty years. They delegate their 
imaginative genius to their poets, not in order that their 

ts may dominate but that they may serve them. But 
the poet must not become vain and think that he is the 
equal of John Bull. He may call himself lucky if, after 
his death, John Bull allows a few lines of his verse to be 
taught to the children in the schools. For John Bull 
even delegates most of his reading, and for the most part 
reads Shakespeare and Milton by proxy. 

There are, no doubt, critics who will object to the 
English habit of delegating political and literary genius ; 
but even they will agree as to the Englishman’s wisdom 
in delegating his worries. What a godsend the Daily Mail 
was to him in this respect during the war! I used often 
to hear the Daily Mail criticised in those days, but in so 
trying a situation what would Englishmen have done 
without it? Obviously, as month succeeded month, and 
hope of immediate victory dwindled, there was enough 
cause for worry to drive an ordinary human being dis- 
tracted. Somebody had to worry, and, as usual, the 
Englishman at once began to look about for a proxy. 
He was fortunate enough to find in the Daily Mail the 
very thing he wanted. He allowed it—nay, encouraged it— 
to worry on his behalf every morning, and then for the 
rest of the day he went placidly about his business, 
He agreed that the situation was bad enough to make the 
Daily Mail worry, but he would not have agreed that it 
was bad enough to make him worry. That is the paradox 
of the Englishman. He reads even a sensational newspaper 
placidly. He likes politicians and journalists to get excited, 
but he does not easily get excited himself. I do not mean 
to suggest that nobody in England was anxious or worried 
or excited during the war. It would be an outrage on 
human nature to pretend such a thing. But, beneath all 
the anxiety and excitement, there was a restful self-confi- 
dence diffused among the people, and Sussex villagers went 
about their work with such an every-day air within sound 
of the guns that great journalists denounced them bitterly 
for not “ realising’ the war. Did they realise it? Who 
knows? They took for granted, I fancy, that England 
always won in the end, and a nation that believes this about 
itself does not fall a victim to the worst kind of worry. 
Sometimes I wish that the Englishman would worry a little 
more. He ought not to delegate all his worries about the 
hideousness of his streets to the Architecture Club, and he 
ought to begin to worry a little about cookery and public 
houses, both of which might be greatly improved to the 
advantage of the nation. Strange to say, he is not worried 
even by the fact that for more than three years more than a 
million workers have been unable to obtain employment. 
The average Londoner “ realises” this even less than he 
“realised” the war. As a matter of fact, even if one visits 
the hardest-hit industrial towns, and sees with one’s eyes 
the evidences of human misery, one has only to return to 
London to find that by the end of a few weeks the whole 
thing is fading into unreality again, and that the unemployed 
have become a mere row of figures in a report. It is impos- 
sible in the circumstances to worry very much, but there 
may be something in the contention that, if more people 
worried about such matters, a way out of the difficulties 
might be found sooner. Certainly, no one should praise 
himself for grumbling about the income-tax, and at the 
Same time not worrying about unemployment. It might be 
an excellent thing if the Englishman changed his habits 
_ Say, twelve months and grumbled a little less and 
os tn a little more. Not that the Englishman strikes me 
S Seng much of a grumbler. I think he delegates his 
popes like his worries, to journalists and politicians. 
Gare a grumbler, he would never have endured the 
i aa his native island during the past four months 

putting a strain on his native language. But I 


oa if the ordinary Englishman even noticed that the 
eather was bad, and that the sun had been a stranger since 


Christmas. If you had told him that the weather was 
‘**damnable,” he would have agreed with you, but, unless he 
was rheumatic, he would probably have smiled. A nation 
that has endured such a climate since the days of Hengist 
and Horsa no doubt consists by now, as a result of natural 
selection, of men and women who do not care whether the 
sun shines or not. All the grumblers must have left the 
country centuries ago, and few but East-wind “ fans” 
remain. I, on the other hand, really worry about the 
English climate. And grumble. And, after worrying and 
grumbling for years, I have come to the conclusion that the 
ordinary Englishman who does neither is right. For all 
my passions and my imprecations have not had the slightest 
influence on the weather. I might as well have saved my 
breath like the imperturbable Englishman. Te We 


A -LONDON DIARY 
‘ Lonpon, Thursday. 


DO not know whether Paris feels the “ intense dis- 
I quietude ’’ over the German elections attributed 

to her. If she does, and mixes it with an accom- 
panying twinge of conscience, the sensation may act as a 
moral tonic, for it is no fault of hers that the results are 
not far worse than they turn out tobe. Butsurelythey are, 
on the whole, a relief. It is, for example, somewhat astray 
of the facts to suggest, with the Times, that they exhibit 
no majority for the acceptance of the Dawes Report. A 
majority for that purpose, though a small one, would at 
once accrue from the reconstitution of the “ Great Coali- 
tion,” that is to say, from a Government formed by the 
Socialists, who now number, I believe, 108, and including 
the 188 Catholics, Democrats and People’s Party. But 
that is not the most hopeful presentation of the facts. 
It is quite possible that we shall find the main body of the 
Nationalists prepared, on the whole, for acceptance. If 
they are, the way is clear, not only for opening the great 
negotiation but for surmounting its chief difficulty, which 
is the change in the status of the German railways. If the 
Nationalists agree to this, the work is done, for the Socialists 
would be at hand to provide the two-thirds majority 
in a sitting of two-thirds of the Reichstag necessary to 
validate a change in the German constitution. Are 
the Nationalists, then, intransigent? There is reason 
to think they are not. The Extremists have, on the whole, 
been severely disappointed. Their numbers fall far short 
of their expectations. Ludendorff, their show figure, has 
proved to be a complete political disappointment, whose 
appearance in the Reichstag may well prove the anti- 
climax of a great military career. The same cannot be 
said of the other great War figure, von Tirpitz, whose states- 
manship, joined with that of Count Westarp, stands in 
marked contrast with Ludendorff's untempered mind and 
crude soldier’s strategy. For these reasons it is possible 
to hold that the best solution would be for the Moderate 
Groups, whose strength, though reduced, exceeds that of 
the combined Nationalist parties, to hive off with the 
main body of Nationalists in order to provide a bourgeois 
but still a practicable Government. The great thing for 
Germany is to avoid the language of the Syllabus. Pio Nono 
refused to “ transact ” with modern progress. But sooner 
or later Germany must decide to “ transact” with the 
Allies. 


*” + ~ 

Yet, it will be wise for us all to consider the German 
situation closely and considerately. The Dawes Report is, 
of course, a vast improvement on Poincaréism. It is 
honest, and it is the Allies’ first definite substitution of 
reason for force. Still, it makes tremendous demands 
on Germany, on her resources and institutions, and on the 
self-respect of a great industrial nation. This intelligent 
and experienced community is to be asked to replace the 
Reichsbank by a Bank of Issue with a General Board, 
half the members of which will be foreigners, with a foreign 
B2 
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commissioner, and with a drastic control of her principal 
sources of indirect taxation. It is thus an indirect veto 
on Free Trade. Germany is also to see her State railways 
turned into a joint stock company, run not only in the 
interests of the home industry (as ours should be and are 
not), but also to pay the Allies’ demands, amounting to 
many hundred millions of gold marks. This is a rather 
dolorous outlook for German trade. The new administra- 
tion may be a fair and an elastic one, but it has the power 
to keep the national industry in bonds to foreign interests 
and calculations. Is it surprising that Germany hesitates 
and fears? She is not a Balkan State, or a lazy, incom- 
petent Ottoman Government. Yet Bulgaria and Turkey 
are freer than she will be under the not ill-intentioned or 
harshly-drawn up Dawes Report. 
* * * 

I confess to feeling about the Liberal strategy on P.R. 
and its rather calamitous close much as Anatole France’s 
angels felt about the news of the conversion of the penguins, 
that is to say, not so much joy or regret as extreme surprise. 
Why this sudden passion for P.R.? It may be an admirable 
proposition, but it is not exciting, and certainly does not 
suggest itself as the subject of a raging, tearing election 
campaign. Indeed, in my ignorance I fancied that this 
was pretty well the Liberal attitude to it. The votes of 
the London Liberal members destroyed it in 1918, and 
since then it has, for the most part, been matter for academic 
debate in highbrow circles and for an interesting experiment 
in the Irish Free State. Why, then, last week’s fevered 
conclave, followed by the fiat to the Prime Minister, a 
known, and, indeed, an inveterate opponent, and the talk 
of deserting the Lobbies for the sake of an “ intensive 
campaign” in the constituencies? Can one, as Miss 
Dartle would say, “really ”’ be “ intense’’ about P.R.? 
And is it, in any case, in human nature to be intense to 
order? I doubt it. And I marvel still more at the 
proposal to make P.R. the great Liberal war cry at a moment 
when the fate of Free Trade, rescued from Georgian 
Coalitionism, but still in no small peril of its life, remains 


the issue of the hour. 
. * > 


Nor do I divine the purpose of the Liberal plaints con- 
cerning the evil conduct of Labour in the constituencies. 
Unless Labour is to disband its forces, or to conclude a 
pact with Liberalism which would disorganise them, it is 
bound to maintain these activities, and, as with all young 
and growing things, to extend them. But, it is said, 
Liberals are voting with Labour men in the House of 
Commons, and this fact should be recognised. That is true. 
But other Liberals vote against them, and some spend 
no small portions of their time and abilities in holding 
Labour Ministers and Labour Bills up to ridicule. In 
any case, what are the pro-Labour Liberals voting for ? 
I presume for a Free Trade Budget, and for other Liberal 
principles, in these days somewhat reduced by the recent 
practice of Liberal or semi-Liberal statesmanship. To see 
his principles adopted and applied is all the payment 
that the man of convictions wants, and if the Liberal 
Party is to proclaim to the world that it no longer lives 
on principles but on tactics, I venture, with humility, 
to suggest that it is likely to die of them. Parties, like 
Churches, live for precisely the period within which the 
world has need of them, and die, with extreme punctuality, 


the moment that need has ceased to exist. 
* * * 


How, then, does P.R. affect this Liberal need for exist- 
ence? Well, it is a protection against such a caprice of 
fortune as the Coupon Election. Labour has an identical 


motive for supporting it ; moreover, as the best organised 
party in the country it stands to gain most from the pro- 
portional method. But P.R. is not a political talisman. 
It neither enlists nor persuades voters; it merely counts 
them, while the fashion of rushing hastily devised schemes 
through ill-prepared legislatures is likely, as the French 


and Italian examples show, to foster more ills in the State 
than it cures. But the Liberals had thought out nothing, 
good or bad, when they made their hasty approach to 
Labour. That unfortunate tactic settled the fate of the 
Bill. The resulting storm in the Labour Party diverted 
the Cabinet from its design to secure a second reading, 
The Liberal intervention made that, or any rational debate 
on the proportional system, impossible. 
- a » 


To my mind these tactics are an illustration, not of 
Liberal feebleness or malice, but of a fundamental error 
in the disposition of the party forces. The mistake was 
made when Mr. Lloyd George gained his re-admission 
to the Liberal fold. The Asquith-George combination was 
impossible. Mr. Lloyd George had spent his Liberal 
inheritance in riotous living. He had a future, may be, 
with his old companions in arms, Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Birkenhead, in Tory democracy, in Radical Imperialism, 
in some form or other of attractive demagogy. But not 
with the party which he and Lord Northcliffe contrived to 
exclude from the later conduct of the War, from a share 
in the construction of the Treaty, and from the Parliament 
of 1918. This was Lord Gladstone’s first thought when 
re-union was proposed ; it should have been his last. The 
artificial, insincere co-operation which followed has brought 
the Liberal Party no peace, no security, no wisdom or power 
in council, no kinship in aim, no prospect of a future. It 
never will. The hiving-off process will never cease so 
long as the restless Georgian spirit exists to provoke it, 
and from its constant pressure the party will continue to 
yield to the disintegration which threatens it from the 
Left and from the Right. 

~ * * 

I was interested to note in Mr. Monkhouse’s play, The 
Conquering Hero, a point of war-psychology which entirely 
contradicted my own observation, and I think that of 
many of my contemporaries. The opening conversation 
was dated August 4th, 1914, and it closed with the announce- 
ment of the German declaration of War. Its point was 
the intense pro-War feeling of the women, and the fierce- 
ness of their pressure on the young men to enlist. That 
seems to me to mis-state and mis-date what I may call 
the inflammable period of the War. In the opening 
stages it was almost passionless. The wave of feeling 
which Mr. Monkhouse describes, and which gave rise to 
the famous “ white feather” incidents, came very much 
later. To suggest that British women were driving 4 
reluctant crowd of brothers and sweethearts into a War 
which had not even broken out, and the causes of which 
were hardly understood, least of all by them, is to give 4 
rather inhuman account of British womanhood, to say 
nothing of its manhood. There was no need to drive 
anybody in August, 1914. WayYFARER. 


Correspondence 
THE MINING ENQUIRY 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your article on the Miners’ Wage Enquiry, you admit 
that a permanent solution on the lines of nationalisation is not 
for the moment practical polities, and that what Lord Buck- 
master and the miners are immediately out for is “* a temporary 
agreement which will secure to the miners the best standard of 
living that is possible under existing circumstances.” But can 
it be said that the Court are really putting their best brains into 
finding such a solution, if they shut their eyes to one of the 
methods by which our foreign competitors are endeavouring t0 
solve the same difficulty—viz., by the adoption of a system of 
Family Allowances supplementary to wages? A year or so ag® 
you allowed me to describe this system shortly in your columns, 
but since then its immensely rapid development, especially 
the Mining Industry, makes the question specially relevant t 
the present issue. 


Briefly, the payment of allowances for miners’ children is now | 


universal throughout the mines of Belgium, France, Austria and 
Germany. In Austria it is legally compulsory throughout all 
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industry. The allowances are paid by the mining companies 
individually, not (as in most other industries) through com- 
pensation pools to which employers subscribe in proportion to 
their total wages bill or the total number of their employees. 
This latter’ device for depriving the employers of any motive to 
discriminate against married men has not apparently been found 
necessary in the mines, probably because of the self-contained 
and highly-specialised nature of the industry. The amount 
of the allowances varies in different countries, but is probably 
never sufficient to cover the full cost of child maintenance. 
More is usually paid for second than for first, and for third than 
for second children. Sometimes it is paid to the miner, some- 
times (and this plan is gaining ground as the more satisfactory) 
to the wife, who, in France, receives an allowance for herself. 

The relevancy of this system to the problem of how to achieve 
“the best standard of living under existing circumstances ”’ is 
obvious. How can such a standard be achieved so long as we 
adhere to the discredited fiction that there exists such a social 
unit as “‘ a working man’s family,” and that the needs of wage- 
earners whose dependents vary in number from one to eleven 
persons, can only be met by assuming that they all possess an 
imaginary “normal family” of wife and three children. Dr. 
Bowley has shown that among wage-earners generally, less than 
one man in ten has actually dependent on him a family of this 
type. Why then do our industrial leaders insist on clinging to 
this ridiculous conception? 

So far as I can ascertain, it is because there is a general impres- 
sion that the childless miners would strongly resent the intro- 
duction of family allowances. But why assume that our fellow- 
countrymen are less able than foreigners to appreciate the hard 
facts of the industrial situation, less true to the professed principle 
of the Labour Party “ distribution according to needs,” less 
sympathetic towards the hardships of their comrades’ wives 
and children? In France and Belgium the Trade Unions, at 
first suspicious of a system which originated with the employers 
and is still under their complete control, have become converted 
to the allowances and now demand that they should be made 
universal and compulsory, and subject to collective control, 
Their attitude is indicated in the following extracts from letters 
recently received by the Family Endowment Council : 

The Secretary of the French Conféderation Générale du Travail 
(roughly corresponding to the Trades Union Congress) writes : 

The allowances enable a fairer distribution of the produce of 
labour and a higher standard of life for children. They have no 
real effect on the birth-rate. We could not maintain that the 
allowances have not reacted on the bachelors’ wage. But in fact 
an organism which aims at equity and solidarity justifies certain 
sacrifices . . Trade Union solidarity has not been impaired by the 
system .. . We in France consider that the Family Wage is purely a 
redistribution on sounder and more humane lines of the wages bill. 
The French Confederation of Catholic Trade Unions writes : 

The system of Pools avoids preferential employment of single 
men or reduction of their wages. 

The Belgian Trades Union Congress (Commission Syndicale) 
regards the system as the fulfilment of the principle “ to each 
according to his needs,” but holds that it should be collective 
and completely independent of industry. 

The secretary of the Belgian Miners Federation writes : 

You ask me whether the allowances have a favourable influence 
on the private life of the worker. My reply is in the affirmative. 
Ifind the proof of this in the fact that the n> Madinedl are everywhere 
accepted and, more important still, that being paid direct to the 
mothers of the family, the latter find in them a valuable aid towards 
balancing their household budget, hence less anxiety to them, and 
a8 @ result, a more joyous family life. 

The Belgian Confederation of Christian Trades Unions writes : 

The Trades Unions can resist any reduction of the single man’s 
wage that might result from the system. Their solidarity has not 
been impai by the allowances. A greater stability of employ- 
ment has been reported, but statistics are lacking. 

Fuller information as to the working of the system and the 
opinions of Trade Unions and employers can be obtained from 
the Family Endowment Council at the address given below. 
We have also a collection of the regulations of schemes actually 
m use in France and Belgium.—I am, Sir, etc., 

ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 

50 Romney Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

May 5th 


THE “NEW SPIRIT” IN GERMANY 
To the Editor of Tux. New STATESMAN. 


oss Professor Gustav Huebner brings a welcome confirma- 
a4 what I have said about Germany. His “ new spirit ” is 
call the Reaction, and the latter term is strictly appropriate 


to a movement that “‘ looks back to the Middle Ages,”’ and is 
‘“‘ against a dynamic and for a static culture.” This romantic 
medizvalism which, as Professor Huebner says, is much older 
than the war, is not, however, a reaction against individualism, 
for there has been no individualism in Germany for the last half- 
century. It is another form of the Hegelian worship of the 
State, and is in accordance with the worst German traditions. 
William II. was its very incarnation, and I am obliged to differ 
from Professor Huebner’s opinion that it was not a factor in 
dragging Germany into the blunder of 1914. In my opinion 
it was the chief factor. 

For my part I prefer the “ materialism” of the nineteenth 
century to an idealism that expresses itself in political assassina- 
tion and illegal arming and has for its motto: “ Death to Jews 
and Jesuits |’ just as I prefer the internationalism of Richard 
Cobden or Karl Marx to the “ true internationalism” of the 
Middle Ages which consisted in a chronic state of war. I am 
afraid that I cannot accept the theory that the German romantic 
medizevalists are fighting “‘Mammonism”’ for, if they were, 
they would not attack only Jewish financiers, who are usually 
the most idealist of capitalists and are perhaps the class with the 
most sincere conviction of the necessity of a united Europe. 
Hugo Stinnes was a more typical representative of “* Mammon- 
ism” than Walter Rathenau. The political and military or- 
ganisations of the romantic medievalists seem to be liberally 
supplied with funds. Perhaps Professor Huebner can tell us 
where they come from. I know at any rate that some of the 
leading German representatives of “‘ Mammonism” give large 
donations to the students’ corporations in the German univer- 
sities, which exist for the purpose of encouraging duelling and 
drinking and promoting reactionary opinions. When, however, 
it is a question of enabling poor students to live and continue 
their education, appeals for funds have to be made abroad. 

The names of some of Hitler’s principal associates are enough 
to arouse suspicion of the sincerity of his labour programme, 
apart from the fact that the Fascist organisations everywhere are 
bitterly hostile to the Trade Unions. Moreover, Italy has shown 
us what Fascism in power is like. German and Italian Fascism 
are one and the same. Indeed, Fascism is a German product, 
for its inventor was the Bavarian monarchist, Escherich, who 
gave Mussolini all his ideas. Escherich is intellectually much 
superior to Hitler, who is a mere demagogic windbag, with no 
ideas of his own. Had not Hitler associated himself with 
Ludendorff, his party would probably have gone to pieces. 

It is only too true that the “ new spirit,” which is so very 
old, is centralised in the German universities, which is to say that 
they are hotbeds of reaction and militarism. For I am unable 
to accept Professor Huebner’s disclaimer on behalf of his friends 
of a desire for conquest. All their public utterances on the 
platform and in the press—and still more their private utterances 
—show that they are working for a war of revenge. I strongly 
suspect that they would like to impose their “ static culture ” 
on the rest of Europe and that the “ true internationalism ”’ 
of the Middle Ages means, as it naturally should mean, the 
hegemony of the German Empire.—I am, Sir, etc., 

Rospert DE tt. 


‘ 


Frankfurt-am-Main. 
May 5th. 


THE BESSARABIAN QUESTION 
To the Editor of Tae New SrarTesMan. 


Str,—As one who has recently returned from Bessarabia, 
may I be allowed to add a word on the question? There is 
not the slightest doubt that the majority of the population 
of that province is Roumanian (there are two million Roumanians, 
300,000 Jews, 300,000 Russians, and the rest Bulgarians, Tartars, 
Greeks, Armenians, etc.). Even the latest Tsarist statistics 
gave the percentage of 54.6 Moldavians, i.e., Roumanians. 
The Sfatul Tzarei was elected before the Roumanians came into 
the province, and it was this institution, and not the Allies, 
who brought about the union with Roumania. The Allies gave 
their assent to it after the fait accompli. There remained only 
the Russian assent, and it was only on account of the reactionary 
character of past Roumanian Governments, and on account of 
the suggestions and incitements from the Western reactionaries, 
that Peace was not made with Russia and that this question 
was not definitely settled at the time when the Russians were 
willing. To demand a plebiscite for Bessarabia means to 
demand it for a social régime and not for determining a national 
majority. The Russian statesmen, shrewd enough, are quite 
aware of it. They count upon the present discontent of the 
Bessarabian population, discontent caused by the bad system 
of government used by the Roumanian reactionaries. But 
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this is only a passing incident in the life of Bessarabia and of the 
Roumanian people, and we have reason to hope that in the near 
future, when the Roumanian democracy will be triumphant, 
the Russians themselves will not continue to demand a plebiscite. 
—I am, Sir, etc., A RouMANIAN DEMOCRAT. 


AGRICULTURE AND CO-OPERATION 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Mr. Philip Morrell’s letter in your last week’s issue 
does not, of course, reply to my main point ; he has lost sight 
of it, I think. May I therefore emphasise it, for it is 
important ? 

The social and economic arguments and the experience of 
other nations go to show that the English movement for 
voluntary co-operation in agriculture is not in the least likely 
to provide a remedy for the English problem of distribution of 
food supplies. This problem requires quite different treatment. 

Further, the advocacy of this particular theory has been in 
the past, and may well be in the future, a definite obstacle in 
the way of getting anything practical done. This advocacy 
has resulted, and may again result, in a victory for Mr. Morrell’s 
** effective advocate” over the practical people like myself: 
with that victory the rural tragedy goes on, the farmers are 
insufficiently remunerated, the labourers are sweated, the drift 
from country to town continues, the slums remain congested : 
the people suffer.—I am, Sir, etc., MONTAGUE FoRDHAM. 

40 Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

May 6th. 


Miscellany 
ROMAN EPITAPHS 


To-day the Roman and his trouble 
Are ashes under Uricon. 

N this age of literary resurrections, when so many of 

I the most mortal of authors are laboriously exhumed 

to grace our feasts of reading with their insignificant 
death’s-heads, there still remains unknown to the general 
world a certain obscure collection of poems, written not 
only by, but for, men long dead and forgotten, and pre- 
served not in yellow pages of monkish writing, but by the 
mason’s chisel on stones old as the Rome of the Czsars 
itself. The epitaphs written by the poets of Greece from 
Simonides to the Byzantines are still familiar enough ; 
of reading them and of trying to render their perfectness 
into tongues less perfect the modern world seems never 
to grow weary. But these Latin fragments from the 
gravestones of the Republic and the Empire lie tumbled 
together in the darkness of two uninviting volumes of 
Teubner. 

They are often illiterate, often crude, often ridiculous; 
yet from the obscure stones of this vast democracy of 
death there comes now and then some strangely moving 
cry. The interest is indeed wholly personal; there is 
amazingly little for the historian. Of the wars that 
reverberate with one long thunder-roll through Livy, 
Tacitus and Gibbon hardly an echo penetrates this 
stillness. There are far more memories here of the 
poetry of Virgil than of all the Caesars. The rise of 
Rome, the long agony of the Empire, the clash of creeds, 
the “drums and tramplings” of Goth and Hun, scarcely 
find a place in the records of these lives. There are a 
few exceptions, like the tombs of the Scipios; and even 
these less reflect the rise of Roman greatness than, in 
their proud brevity, the spirit which made it. Greece 
has the charm of perpetual youth; but these are the 
epitaphs of a race that was never young. Thus runs the 
characteristic epitaph of an unknown daughter of the 
Claudian house (second century B.c.): 

Short is my say, O stranger: stay and read. 

Not fair this tomb, but fair was she it holds. 

By name her parents called her Claudia. 

Her wedded lord she loved with all her heart. 

She bare two sons, and one of them she left 

On earth, the other in the earth she laid. 

Her speech was pleasing and her bearing gracious. 

She kept house: span her wool. I have said. Farewell. 


With time the spirit of the race grows less austere, if never 
younger; and in this close of a poor inscription, misspelt 
and mis-scanned, over a slave-girl of twelve (B.c. 12-11) 
the change of tone is clear: 
Dear Phrygian lad, call back my ghost no more 
With tears of vain regret ; 


That love which sweetened all my life before, 
Sweetens my ashes yet. 


Here shows itself not only a new pathos, but also the 
new cosmopolitanism. The city has become a world; 
and under the Empire, to which most of these epitaphs 
belong, the old sternness is replaced by the gentleness of 
a deeper pity or the bitterness of a deeper pessimism, or 
by the unconscious comedies of upstart ostentation. The 
humour indeed is often conscious too: 


Here lies a scoffer who had a good life and a good end. 


And of an old gentleman of seventy-seven we are told: 


Happy on earth he was—the happiest 

That ever lived—good, simple, truly blest. 

He never mourned, his heart was always high, 

He never cried for death as old men cry. 

He was afraid of death and thought he’d never die. 


Others, here as always, cannot take leave of life without 

a parting homily; the curiosity lies in the extraordinary 
advice they bequeath. Thus a gladiator of Milan makes 
his exit with the ferocious maxim that in the arena “the 
vanquished ought always to be put to the sword by the 
victor’; the successful business man warns posterity of 
the importance of early rising. But strangest trait of all 
to the modern mind is the obsession of these generations 
with the need of being well buried; not the Bishop of 
St. Praxed’s himself could show a more vivid expectation 
of continuing to enjoy his sepulchral splendour: 

While I was still alive I built my tomb, 

And passing by would read my epitaph. 

If wise, young man, you'll build yours while you live. 


And yet this clinging to that shadowy immortality of 
memory, which, if it satisfied Samuel Butler, seems to 
most of us a lame and sorry sort of chimera, acquires here 
by its sheer intensity a tragic side. These men so hungry 
“‘to subsist in bones and be pyramidally extant” cannot 
forget that monuments too are mortal. By a pitiful 
irony the chill galleries of museums are filled with multi- 
tudinous dumb voices that still vainly implore the wayfarer 
to read who lies beneath or the scribbler to turn elsewhere 
his defacing hand, or curse almost in Shakespeare’s words 
whoever dares to desecrate their dust. Some of these 
dead even parade a ghoulish malice towards the living 
generations they so futilely envy. Leering through the 
centuries there beside the Appian or Flaminian Way they 
called to the unheeding traveller : 

Ho you, weary wayfarer, ho you that hurry by, 

When your travel’s ended, hither shall you come to lie. 


Ho, traveller, come and rest you a little space. 
What, do you nod and refuse? Yet here shall be your resting-place. 


Elsewhere a kindlier spirit prays : 
Blessings on you that read and you that hurry by, 


and a wearier one: 


Read these few words and, grieving a little, go— 

Or grieving not. Nought ails where all is nought. 

*Tis thy toil’s end to lay thee down at length. (N. Italy.) 

This is a gloomy sort of immortality. Among the 
more ignorant no doubt the old religion held, and the 
coin for Charon was still laid between the grey lips of 
their dead. But the phrases “if the dead know,” ~ if 
the dead can feel,” recur with a pitiful insistence: 

All that I could—unhappy heart—I made my grave by thine, 

By thine, dear love, in days while yet the breath of life was mine 

Trusting my care was sweet to thee, if aught the dead divine. 

(Algeria.) 
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From the ashes of some there flames out a sudden anger 
at the cruelty of the world: 


I lift my hands against the God 
Who gave to death my innocence. 


The gods in their anger gave me to eternal sleep. 
Others show the resignation of a tragic philosophy : 


Mourn not my loss ; tears change not destiny. 
Thus is man’s life ; as from the lemon-tree 
The ripe fruit falls or green is gathered. (Aix.) 
Finer still is the laconic: 
I was not, I was; I am not, I would not be. 
Others again in a darkening world turn to death as an 
evil not greater, less perhaps, than life: 
I have escaped, O lingering age, thy shame, 
is the consolation of a girl dead in early youth. So, too, 
Q. Octavius Primus: 
I toiled for wealth, I lost it, without cease. 
My cares I now resign. 
For here at peace my bones are laid, at peace 
All the long toil that was since boyhood mine. 
My work is ended—all that troubled me ; 
I know not what I am nor what I used to be. 
More sardonically runs another, likewise from Verona: 
Last state of man, my bones are softly laid, 
I have no cares about my daily bread, 
No gout to fear, no pledge for rent unpaid, 
But gratis now for ever board and bed. 
On some of these wearier spirits even the feverish passion 
to be remembered has lost its hold; just as our Marston 
inscribed his tomb “ Oblivioni sacrum,” so here a philo- 
sopher dedicates his ashes to “ Eternal Sleep,” a poet of 
the sounding name of Claudius Diadumenus boasts that 
he never recked of fame. 


But the complete passivity of extremest pessimism sits 
uneasily on most human shoulders, and, as was to be 
expected, here too rings out the defiant “ Let us eat and 
drink” of the Epicurean: 

Now only what I ate and drank is mine. 

Women and drink and baths bring life’s decline : 

Yet what is life but women, baths, and wine ? 
In hardly soberer prose two brothers sum up their life 
and its lesson: 

We never exchanged a bitter word. We pursued every pleasure, 
we denied life nothing ever. So, you who read, live like a jolly 
fellow: since after death there shall be neither smile nor merriment 
nor any joy. 

And with this echo of Ecclesiastes may go another of 
Omar Khayyam—the last prayer of a bon-viveur of Southern 
Spain: 

I bid my heirs bring wine even to my dust; may my soul’s 
butterfly be drunken in her flight, my bones be so thickly grown 
with grass and flower, that whoso reads the stone which bears my 
name, may say: ‘‘ Whatever the devouring flame has spared, 
— turns to ashes when the body burns, here sleeps 
well, 

All this may not furnish a very edifying philosophy; 
but such utterances have at least a personality and a 
variety that will never be found in the sanctimonious 
rigmaroles, the catalogued virtues so hard to forgive, of 
our Hic jacets. And doggerel as much of this sepulchral 
verse naturally is, there are moments when the monu- 
mental roll of Latin reasserts its grandeur and the common- 
places of the lapidary rise to poetry. The young wife 
of Megethus mourns that the end came for her with the 
young flowers of the year, “And ah! Death’s hand polluted 
April’s spring”; Arphocrates of Carthage promises to 
return in dreams to the wife he has left lonely; the dead 
boy-slave that he will follow his master always, eastward 
to far Assyria or westward to Spain ; the charioteer buried 
by the wayside entreats a flower from the passer’s hand: 

i Maybe you cheered me when I was alive. 

Rich parents mourn that of all their wide lands they could 
give but enough for a grave to the child that should have 
been their heir ; or a slave pours on his young lord’s bones 
the long-stored wine his living lips were destined never 


to drink. Here once more the supreme secret is simply 
simplicity. Such are three lines on a child-slave of five, 
from Arles: 
I looked on the light, and straight "twas snatched away ; 
So came it that my lord could have no joy 
Of me, nor I know wherefore I was born. 
But of all these children of two thousand years perhaps 
the most charming is a certain Agathe, aged likewise five, 
from Rome: 
Through life I played, and all were fond of me, 
For, know, I had a boy’s looks, not a girl’s ; 
Only my parents knew their Agathe ; 
Close-cut before, behind streamed my red curls. 
O feasters all, drink to my name to-night 
And say, “ Upon her let the earth be light.” 
Even animals are not forgotten—the horse swifter than 
the wind now stalled for ever in the grave, the carriage- 
dog who keeps a last vigil over his own ashes. 

The charm of these vague relics of the Empire is a 
double one—their nearness and their distance. There 
is the surprise of finding those feelings of every day, which 
each generation thinks peculiarly its own, to be after all 
but echoes of two thousand years; these people are so 
human, understandable, and close to us—like that ancient 
princess a sixteenth-century Italian chronicler describes 
as discovered in his time, still fresh with a bloom as of 
yesterday. There is none of that sinister, defeating 
remoteness of the Egyptian dead who rise from the Valley 
of the Kings. 

Then, *twas before my time, the Roman 
At yonder heaving hill would stare : 
The blood that warms an English yeoman, 
The thoughts that hurt him, they were there. 

On the other hand, the last words of these obscure 
dead, which make the inscriptions of Westminster Abbey 
seem so vulgar, bring home to the reader in a new and 
unstaled sense how tremendous a thing was this civilisation 
which moulded to its own tongue for centuries the utter- 
ance of the life of Europe from the Lothians to the Sahara, 
the Land’s End to the Euphrates, and filled the very 
kingdom of death with the roll of the Latin tongue. But 
strangest thing of all is the feeling these inscriptions show 
for the essential tragic point in each individual destiny, 
the poetry of ideas which breaks through all their poverty 
of expression. The thought, for instance, of the dead 
charioteer that the wayfarer who passes by his resting 
place at the final goal may perhaps be one of those who 
once shouted him on in the race shows a dramatic sensitive- 
ness which some may call forced, but which is one of the 
consolations of life. For if life be tragi-comedy, it is 
something to be able to appreciate those tense instants 
when chance does seem to work with the poignancy or the 
irony of a great playwright’s calculated skill. If act we 
must, it is something to bring understanding to our parts. 
That sense for situations these pagan epitaphs possess ; 
and the value of the best of them is that they seem to 
perceive in all their decadence the force or the beauty of 
life as a drama, where the ages that followed found only 
a medley of Mystery and Morality. F, L. Lucas. 


Art 
ACADEMY PORTRAITS 
[tot are 1,563 exhibits this year. This is 


not a large number, except from the critics’ 
point of view. The walle gets through a 
gallery very quickly, while from a painter’s point of 
view the easier it is to get hung the better. There are 
few problem pictures; these have been so wickedly 
mocked of recent years. And there are very few 
pictures which illustrate a line or two of poetry. Indeed, 
I only noticed one : 
‘** Evening descended from Heaven above, 
And the earth was all rest, and the air was all love.” 
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True, there are a good many which might seem to serve 
such a purpose, but it has been so often dinned into 
painters that they ought not to compete with literature, 
that the habit of quotation has been dropped. As in 
the case of the young man who, discovering that a life 
of “‘ wine, women and song”’ would soon be the ruin 
of him, resolved to start by giving up singing, it 
is a first step and the easiest. There are also compara- 
tively few historical pictures. In fact, this year’s 
Academy is an exhibition of portraits, landscapes and 
interiors. 

It is not a bad plan to concentrate during a single 
visit to so large a gallery, and I propose to look, first, 
at the portraits. To sharpen our interest, let us suppose 
that we want to be painted ourselves. 

It is most unfortunate, but the painter and the sitter 
are apt to want different things. The painter wants 
to paint a good picture which will be admired in the 
future; the sitter wants an unmistakable likeness 
which also makes him look dignified and enviable. The 
most successful portrait-painters are those whose idea 
of a good picture is the same as the sitter’s. It is not 
easy to catch a “ speaking’”’ likeness. Many artists 
who do not possess the skill despise the accomplish- 
ment, but for all that it is rare and not at all to be 
despised. One need only observe how many portraits 
on these walls are ‘“‘dumb,”’ to be convinced that it is 
rare, inspite of being the gift most abundantly rewarded. 
It is far easier to satisfy the vanity of the sitter. This 
can be done if the sitter is a woman by painting in the 
manner of Mr. Cadogan Cowper, or if he is a man, with 
robes and orders, in the manner of Mr. Richard Tack, 
who has painted the Duke of Portland. Most of the 
Academy pictures have a prestige-value, for descendants, 
but hardly any for those who cannot say when asked : 
“ And who is the old man with many medals over 
there?” “Oh, that’s my great-great uncle.” They 
won't change hands. Of course, it is a considerable 
advantage to be able to part with your great-great 
uncle should circumstances make it convenient, and 
the pride of possessing him is much enhanced by 
knowing that he can be sold. Still, the penalty of 
asking for prestige-values first from a painter is that 
this satisfaction has to be foregone. 

Now keeping this in mind who, if the choice were 
open to us, would we choose to paint our portraits ? 
Look round. Unless we were equestrian characters and 
the possessors of slim hunters, neither Mr. Munnings’ 
portrait of the “ Duke of Marlborough,” nor of “‘ Lord 
and Lady Mildmay of Flete”’ is likely to influence 
our decision. Besides, it would not even then be 
our portraits we would get, but rather that of the noble 
animals and of our breeches and clothes, with a mile 
or two of countryside thrown in. Moreover, Mr. 
Munnings clearly wants a rest; he is getting mechani- 
cal, and lays on the gloss and bloom upon horses’ 
coats perfunctorily. There is Sir William Orpen. 
When one is in a room with one of his portraits it is 
ever the first picture one notices. His portraits stand 
out—they even strike out—in a manner, indeed, that 
would be almost distressing to a modest possessor of 
other family portraits. There is no doubt here that 
we would be sure of obtaining a “ likeness.’”’ He would 
do more than justice (see “‘ Viscount Milner,”’ 110) to our 
wrinkles. Sir William Orpen has an eye as well as a 
deft hand ; all that the eye alone can record, he records. 
But, alas! he is all eye. The interpretive faculty 
behind the eye is absent, and we want, also, our dear 
unique selves to be somehow preserved upon canvas. 
We want posterity to wonder about us; to say, “I 
feel I know that man,” and yet, as well, to be a little 
doubtful about it. In this case a glance reveals every- 


thing. For a moment that glance may continue to 
dwell upon the adroitness of the painter’s strokes, 
but here again, after the first recognition of accom- 
plishment, there is little more to intrigue and lead 


— 


on the admiration. There is an obviousness and lush- 
ness even about his technical skill. Sometimes there js 
something like hatred behind his eye—no, no, we do 
not want that. Otherwise he is a painter of facades 
rather than faces. His eye is exaggerative and 
impartial; his hand emphatic; but there is little 
interest in human character in his work, and when it is 
there it is far from impartial. 

Mr. Sargent is represented by only one portrait, 
that of “ Sir Philip eeena.* It would be surprising 
if it were not one of the most remarkable pictures on 
the walls. It is more—it is a remarkable Sargent. 
The subject has suited him. Here there is no lack of 
interest in personality, yet it is overlaid by interest 
in something more generic and typical. Mr. Sargent 
has owed his eminence to something else besides his 
gifts as a painter. He is an interpreter of modern 
elegance ; the elegance of the almost clinically clean, 
the distinction which is most discreetly expensive. The 
refinement of Sir Joshua’s ladies and gentlemen 
(Reynolds did the same for his generation) is at once 
far more homely and deeper. Mr. Sargent has found 
the formula for modern, moneyed elegance. His 
aoe will be as interesting, if they are not as much 

eloved, as Reynolds’ portraits to future generations. 
The skill with which the head and stock are painted 
in this portrait is extraordinary, and in the perfect 
tailoring of the figure, achieved by simplification, is a 
whole philosophy of life, of which a very flat, beauti- 
fully smooth, gold cigarette-case case might also be a 
symbol. 

Mr. John exhibits three portraits. Would you 
yield yourself up to Mr. John? A delicate question. 
For here is a painter who will not flatter you, who will 
not care whether the result harmonises with your 
family portraits. 

He will consider first what kind of portrait can 
be made of you. If he thinks, “Ah, what a 
subject for Goya or El Greco,” or any one other 
painter, down you will go, still uncannily and 
intimately recognisable, as that type of person, though 
that is not the aspect of yourself most familiar to you 
or others. For he is a Proteus among painters; a 
magnificent applier of any technique or any kind of 
painter’s vision. If, on the other hand, you will not 
fit he may make of you the most vigorous, direct 
study. You may think he is over-interested in the 
blotches in your complexion and in the ravaging 
marks of time. Perhaps the relations of Mr. Fleming 
(127) thought that the violets and crimsons of a gouty 
habit of body were too lovingly dwelt on by the artist. 
Yet beyond the flesh, for appreciation of those who 
do not turn away alarmed at the brutal literalness 
of the transcription, lies a conception of human char- 
acter rare in its depth and triumphant in its complete- 
ness. In the case of the Princess Bibesco he has taken 
advantage of dark eyes, dark complexion and lace 
mantilla to produce something Spanish, half-Goya-like 
and in the elongation of the body reminiscent of El 
Greco—a most interesting picture. 

The King has sat to Mr. Sims for his head—perhaps 
a lady-in-waiting sat for the much-exposed legs. This 
is an astonishing picture. The general style is that 
in which the Grand Monarch might have been painted, 
billowing Garter robes of dazzling whiteness and rich 
dark blue. But the head is a realistic study and has a 
pathetic effect on the top of these magnificent properties. 
Why Mr. Sims did not harmonise the head with the 
rest by painting in a crown it is difficult to imagine. 
Louis XIV. in a full-bottomed wig could afford to 
leave his crown on a fleur de lys table by his side, 
when painted in full fig. 

The shorn head and wistful face has the effect of @ 
sympathetic passage by Mr. Bennett introduced into 


a page of Gibbon. f 
JoHN RAVENSHAW. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Qui n’a pas Vesprit de son age. 
De son age a tout le malheur : 


couplet is truer as referring to a man’s own age, 

or to the age in which he lives. To be old in mind 
when young is certainly to taste all the bitterness of youth, 
and in old age to be young in mind—no, I do not believe in 
such a phenomenon. While to be out of touch with the 
age in which you live is certainly to be alive to all, and 
perhaps more than all, its miseries. Some people certainly 
suffer from an unnaturally protracted youth; but a flib- 
berty-gibbet middle-age is not the same thing. Voltaire 
was singularly sprightly at eighty, but we ought not to 
compare his surprising alacrity of mind and spirits with 
youth. A game old cock chuckling and whistling over the 
welter of the world is never the embodiment of youth. 
Voltaire himself was singularly spared in that respect, being 
born in perfect accord with the reason of his own times. 
There was no middle path then between complete credulity 
and complete negation. You had to choose between the 
supernatural and explaining it away as conscious fraud ; 
Montesquieu, who attacked the history of Voltaire, took 
the same view as he did of Joan of Arc. Up to the romantic 
reaction of the nineteenth century, it was Voltaire who 
supplied cultivated minds with explanations when such 
things were required, and decided their views upon civilisa- 
tion and progress. What is also most characteristic of him 
is that he discarded the insidious self-protective subterfuges 
of Bayle, Fontenelle and Montesquieu, and spoke out. 
Irony was often his weapon, but in his hand it was not a 
dagger hidden beneath a cloak of courtesy. It was a naked 
weapon, and he brandished it, grinning triumphantly. 
Among his many sayings none are more characteristic than, 
“La consolation de la vie est de dire ce qu’on pense,”’ and 
Pourquoi dire tout haut: je sais, quand on dit tout bas: 
ignore. The Lettres Philosophiques were a tremendous 
explosion. 


I] HAVE often been puzzled to decide whether this 


K 3k * 


There was a strong dose of this temper in Byron, who 
devoted a stanza of Childe Harold to Voltaire, contrasting 
him (irresistibly) with Rousseau : 

The one was fire and fickleness, a child 

Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 

A wit as various—gay, grave, savage or wild— 
Historian, bard, philosopher combined ; 

He multiplied himself among mankind, 

The Proteus of their talents; but his own 
Breathed most in ridicule—which, as the wind 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone, 
Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 


Like all Byron’s dashing portraits it is a good likeness. 
x * * 


I have been reminded of Voltaire by a translation of 
extracts from the Dictionnaire Philosophique, which has 
just been published (Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.). It sounds outrageous, but I 
should not be surprised if many readers did not find some of 
it a little dull. Mr. Woolf has transmitted the alert move- 
ment of the sentences; but, not unnaturally, the design 
of Voltaire’s prose(a kind of witty music), so different from 
poetical or oratorical rhythms, disappears. The substance 
is often insipid with veracity. There is plenty of wit, 
but my impression is that Mr. Woolf would have done 
better to scout over even a wider field for passages to trans- 
late. Some of the little dialogues are delicious. Here is one 
(Voltaire was ¢«. confirmed deist) directed against meta- 
Physicans and theologians. It bears the simple title 





“ 


God,” and records the conversation of a lecturer in theo- 
logy of Constantinople, during the reign of Arcadius, with 
a Scythian Farmer, Dondindac: 


Locomacos: Let us see if you know your catechism. Why do 
you pray God ? 

Donpinpvac : Because it is right to worship the Supreme Being 
from whom we hold everything. 

Locomacos: Not bad for a barbarian! And what do you ask 
of Him ? 

Donpinpac: I thank Him for the benefits I enjoy, and even for 
the ills with which He tries me; but I take good care not to ask 
Him for anything; He knows better than us what we need, and 
besides, I am afraid to ask Him for good weather when my neighbour 
is asking for rain. 

Locomacos : Ah! I thought he was going to say something silly. 
Let us start again farther back. Barbarian, who has told you 
there is a God ? 

Donpinpac : The whole of nature. 

Locomacos : That does not suffice. What idea have you of God ? 

Donpinpac: The idea of my creator, of my master, who will 
reward me if I do good, and who will punish me if I do ill. 

Locomacos: Trash, nonsense all that! Let us come to essen- 
tials. Is God infinite secundum quid, or in essence ? 

Donvinpac: I don’t understand you. 

Locomacos: Brutish fool! Is God in one place, beyond all 
places, or in all places ? 

Donpinpac ; I have no idea . . . just as you please. 

Locomacos ;: Dolt! Is it possible for what has been not to have 
been, and can a stick not have two ends? Does He see the future 
as future or as present ? how does He draw the being out of non- 
existence, and how annihilate the being ? 

Donvinpac: I have never examined these things. 

Locomacos: What a blockhead! Come, one must humble 
oneself, see things in proportion. Tell me, my friend, do you think 
that matter can be eternal ? 

Donpinpac : What does it matter to me whether it exists from all 
eternity or not ? I do not exist from all eternity. God is always 
my master; He has given me the notion of justice, I must follow 
it ; I do not want to be a philosopher, I want to be a man. 

Locomacos : These blockheads are troublesome. Let us go step 
by step. What is God ? 

DonpDINDAC: My sovereign, my judge, my father. 

Locomacos: That’s not what I’m asking you. What is His 
nature ? 

Donprinpac: To be potent and good. 

Locomacos: But, is He corporeal or spiritual ? 

Donpinpac: How should I know ? 

Locomacos: What! you don’t know what a spirit is ? 

DonpinpDac: Not in the least: of what use would it be to me ? 
should I be more just ? should I be a better husband, a better 
father, a better master, a better citizen ? 

Locomacos : It is absolutely essential you should learn what a 
spirit is. It is, it is, itis . . . I will tell you another time. 

Donpinpac;: I’m very much afraid that you may tell me less 
what it is than what it is not. Allow me to put a question to you in 
my turn. I once saw one of your temples; why do you depict 

God with a long beard ? 

Locomacos: That’s a very difficult question which needs pre- 
liminary instruction. 

DonvinDac: Before receiving your instruction, I must tell you 
what happened to me one day. I had just built a closet at the end 
of my garden ; I heard a mole arguing with a cockchafer. “That's 
a fine building,” said the mole. “ It must have been a very powerful 
mole who did that piece of work.” 

“You're joking,” said the cockchafer. “It was a cockchafer 
bubbling over with genius who is the architect of this building.” 
From that time I resolved never to argue. 


x + * 


It is seldom that the metaphors in Voltaire’s verse have 
any interest, and the more grave his prose becomes the 
more likely they are to be insipid and hackneyed—mere 
cliches with a constant value, cold and correct. On the 
other hand, when Voltaire lets himself go in his satires and 
letters they instantly become personal and alive : Infatigable 
auteurs de piéces médiocres, grands compositeurs de rieus, 
pesant gravement des ceufs de mouche dans les balances de toiles 
d’arraignée. There is no first-rate life of Voltaire in English. 
Lord Morley’s does not come near a high standard, and 
Miss Tallentyre’s, though a better portrait and much more 
lively, falls short of it by a long way. It is a subject made 
for Mr. Lytton Strachey’s hand. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 
When the Bough Breaks. By Naomi Mircuison. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Some Do Not. By Forp Mapox Forp. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
Lifting Mist. By Austin Harrison. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Love Us All. By A. New Lyons. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
Gentleman Into Goose, By CuristopHerR Warp. Laurie. 2s. 6d. 


It may not be so stupid as it sounds to begin a review of 
modern novels with the statement that what matters in a novel 
is the story. During the last few years we have heard a good 
deal of talk about the novel. Some of us are old enough to 
remember a time when the advance of the modern novel was 
a favourite topic of complacent conversation; we all have 
heard about its decadence. Yet the novel goes on and on in 
spite of us all, and what makes a good novel to-day is still 
extraordinarily close to what made a good novel in the time of 
Longus. You can have short novels like the Princess 
de Cléves and long novels like War and Peace, didactic novels 
like Paul et Virginie, and novels that are merely flippant like 
those of the younger Crebillon ; you can even take your choice 
between stories that are written with the literary care of Flaubert 
and others as carelessly and vulgarly messed together as those 
of Balzac, and none of these things seems really to matter. 
They may all in their way make good novels. A novelist in 
fact, as far as we can see, can commit all the literary faults 
but one and yet succeed ; may be indued with all the literary 
virtues but one and yet fail. The Abbé Prevost was a better 
novelist than Diderot or Rousseau, Defoe a better than Dr. 
Johnson. 

You may have a story to tell and decide that its setting 
should be Africa, and without having been further south than 
Battersea Park you may write a masterpiece. On the other 
hand you may know Africa, as Mr. Arnold Bennett knows the 
Midlands, and set out to give that information in the shape of 
a novel, and it is almost as certain that you will fail as that 
you will deserve to. 

And that is why almost all the talk that has taken place in 
the last twenty or thirty self-conscious years about the novel 
has been so much waste of time. One thing and one thing 
only has taken place in the last few hundred years that has 
really helped and can still help to improve the novel, and that 
is the increase in our knowledge of psychology. The better we 
can understand the characters in a story the more fascinating 
their story becomes. The real advance in the modern novel 
has been by way of Madame de Lafayette, Rousseau, Richardson, 
Laclos, Stendhal, Proust. These may not, perhaps, be the 
greatest, or even our favourite, novelists, but they do seem to 
me to represent stages on a road where one can use the word 
advance. For the rest there are good stories and dull stories, 
and silly stories, and stories which, though rather dull for the 
most part, contain such fascinating characters that we can 
forgive them their yawns with a good grace. There are also 
bad stories by intelligent men, which can be irritating or enter- 
taining according to one’s mood. There is also journalism, 
good and bad. 

Though all five of the books that I have to review can quite 
reasonably be termed works of fiction, only one is concerned 
with the art of telling a story. Of the rest, one is intelligent 
journalism, well served up with modern characters and conversa- 
tion, and quite acute analysis of, and sprightly irritation with, 
the world we live in. Another is an amusing collection of short 
sketches of the familiar ‘‘ types ” its author has dealt in before. 
Another is a lively parody, and none the worse for that. And 
another is a tract on what is called “the public school ques- 
tion,” quite sincere and even sensible in its way, but judged 
purely as a story a thing of naught. 

But one author is a story-teller, and that is something. I 
have not read Mrs. Mitchison’s The Conquered. It is obvious 
that I ought to have done so and also that I shall, but I have a 
prejudice against the historical novel, which though unreasonable 
is based to some extent upon experience. When the Bough 
Breaks is also historical—a collection of four stories all dealing 
with Rome. “ The first story,’ we are told on the cover, “ is 
about Rome in the far back time, the earliest blossoming of the 
Bough. The next ones are in the first centuries B.c. and a.p., 
when the Bough was heavy with leaves and fruit. The last 
comes at the beginning of the fifth century, at the time of 
Alaric and the Goths, and in the winter of the Bough-breaking.” 

All the stories are simply told and they have no moral. They 
are historical only in the sense that they are about people who 
lived at a definite time which is far away. They are not con- 
cerned with the virtues or vices of the Roman Empire, or of 
Christianity, or of paganism, or of discipline or liberty or any- 


a 


thing else except themselves. Each story is complete in itsely 
In each there are characters who interest us because they seem 
to be at once true to the time in which they lived and true tp 
what in human nature remains unchanged. None of these 
characters are very complex, nor, on the other hand, are they 
types. They are simple and often attractive individuals. 
they are humorous, spiteful, mean, generous, even noble, e 
men and women are. Just occasionally one is inclined to smile 
at a sort of simple nobility of feeling that the author obviously 
finds it more easy to believe in than most of us. Thus on one 
occasion, when three hostages only are left, one of them being 
killed daily, she makes the “I” of her story speak thus: 


Then the door opened, and the man we called the Boar— 
we all hated him—came in. I wondered which of us he was 
going to take, and rather hoped it would be Tannes, because 
I was much better at looking after Phabion [who was sick and 
the youngest]—I didn’t want it to be him, anyhow. 


Again, in the Triumph of Faith, which is perhaps the best of 
the stories, the extraordinary “‘niceness’’ of Chet and Phoebe 
Martha becomes almost that of a character in a story told bya 
child, as indeed does even the phrasing sometimes : “ I pray for 
a beam to fall out of the roof on to Archippus ; if I pray long 
enough, most likely it will some day, and then his head wil] 
break open like an egg, and he will be dead, and the worms will 
eat him all up.” The italics are mine. But if these are faults, 
and at times the naiveté is in danger of appearing forced, they 
are the defects of certain very definite abilities, the chief of 
which is an almost childish enjoyment of story telling for its 
own sake. All these stories move well, they are psychologically 
reasonable and free from archeology and pedantry of every 
kind. It is not only that one remembers the animal satisfac. 
toriness of Gersemi, the prim and unpleasant coquettishness of 
Innocentia, nor even the delightfully humorous character of 
Onesimus, the Christian whom St. Paul mentions, humble and 
fussy and immensely explanatory, who blames himself for 
everything and cannot bring himself to blame others, even when 
he knows he must. What is still more important is the way 
these stories work up to definite moments of climax. One such 
moment in the Triumph of Faith, where the apparently dead 
body of a slave is raised by the united and fervent prayers of 
the disciples of various gods is a really admirable piece of writing. 
And there are others almost as good. In fact, Mrs. Mitchison 
is clearly a story-teller, and in a rather lean world there seems 
good reason to be thankful for her arrival. 

Mr. Ford Madox Ford, on the other hand, whom most people 
know better under the name of Ford Madox Hueffer, seems to 
have been given all the gifts of the literary gods but this (and 
that of proof correcting). He is very intelligent, very competent, 
very observant of amusing details in character. He can write 
ten or twenty pages as if they belonged to a first-rate story; 
his tools are excellent. Unfortunately his story is quite ut 
interesting for some reason or other, and one knows that here 
is another bright book written to be forgotten, another novel 
about “ Africa’ written because its author has something t 
say about that country rather than a story to tell. “ Africa” 
in this case is England just before and during the War. On 
this Mr. Ford has a good deal to say that is interesting. If 
when one reads a novel one wants a mirror of the fairly intelligent 
side of the times in which we live, here it is. Mr. Ford seems to 
me to do it much better than Mr. Wells. Both may be jour 
nalists, but Mr. Ford’s journalism seems to me not only more 
acute in its comments but also considerably more observant 
of the details in the world which he is reporting. His characters 
are less like caricatures, nor are they, at any rate so obviously, 
mere projections of himself. Indeed, the main character 
this book, that of a gentleman, is a really sympathetic study, 
and one it would have been pleasant to meet among other 
people as real as himself. 

And if Some Do Not is journalism, it is not unfair to call 
Lifting Mist a tract. Its author’s reason for writing it is 90 
clearly not even the journalist’s desire to describe, but the 
moralist’s desire to teach. Mr. Harrison, like many other 
people, has felt impelled to tell “ the truth” about the Public 
Schools—like many others, he has also considered that the best 
medium for this purpose was the novel. Why he should have 
thought the latter or desired the former is hard to say. Enough 
that people are continually longing to expose the secrets that 
are shared by all the world, and that Mr. Harrison is one 
them. As for the story which results, it is a poor thing. And 
even the promise on the cover that “certain aspects af 
school life are dealt with fully and candidly” is vet 
far from kept. But that is what always happens on these 
occasions. Greatly daring, Mr. Harrison allows his hero ® 
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one occasion to be kissed. “Somley had always figured in 
Sam’s eyes as a winged statue or some armorial templar out of 
a book, almost unrealisably strong, young, heroic.” Then 

ic ensues, and a timidity that lasts for many pages. Never- 
theless Mr. Harrison’s views are often sensible, and if he had 
written them in reasonable form for the Hibbert Journal they 
might have been worth reading. 

Of the last two books there is little time to speak. Love Us 
All is a series of sketches quite up to Mr. Neil Lyons’ ordinary 
competent standard. Gentleman into Goose is a really good 
joke, a successful parody on a first-rate book, And that, after 
all, is rather a rare thing. Actually I think the parody of the 
story is rather better than the parody of the style—the “ for- 
sooths,” “ withals,” and “albeits” and so on being rather 
clumsy. Yet even in that there are good moments, as that of 
the metamorphosis : 

Where her husband had been a moment before was a great 
gray gander, with a tobacco pipe in his beak, looking at her 
fiercely with angry eyes and hissing with great violence. 

Or when Mrs. Teapot considers the amount of money her husband 
used to waste on clothes : 

But now, look at him, thinks she, in his little chequered 
breeches, with no thought but that he is the fine little gentle- 
man, as well dressed and fine as any. And when these wear 
out, thinks she, there is more of the old petticoat and no 
new breeches to be made of it until I please, no, indeed, let 
him hiss for new breeches as he may. 

Even there the repeated “ thinks shes” are a clumsiness. 
Still, the book is a really good joke, and the illustrations are as 
amusing as the letterpress. Ratpo WRIGHT. 


GREVILLE AGAIN 


letters of Charles Greville and Henry Reeve. Edited by A. H. 
Jounson. Fisher Unwin. 21s. 


We have always felt a great and sincere admiration of the 
memoir-writer—the person who, not content with the fatigues 
of living, doubles those fatigues by describing them. Clarissa, 
for example, who must have spent at least twelve hours every 
day in relating the adventures of the other twelve—what a 
creature was she! And if some people reply that Clarissa, 
though the most life-like of imaginary women, was imaginary 
after all, there are plenty of others, who really did live, and yet, 
by the diligence of their writing, threw Clarissa herself into the 
shade. St. Simon, for instance, and a very different man from 
St. Simon, John Wesley, who lived eighty-eight of the most 
strenuous years on record, and yet managed to be his own 
historian ; Pepys, who, in addition to flirting, fluting, and attend- 
ing to the Navy, put it all down at night, and invented a 
difficult cipher for the purpose ; Busch, who ran errands for 
Bismarck and wrote about them. These men not only slept, 
but wrote about their sleep ; not only ate, but described their 
meals; not only played, but reported; not only had gout, 
but charted the disease. There are really few parallels to be 
found for such energy. It is as if Satan, not content with 
tempting others to sin, and occasionally sinning himself, should 
add to his labours those of the Recording Angel. 

Of this miraculous class of people, Charles Greville has always 
seemed to us one of the most miraculous. His journals revealed 
to us a man who did an enormous amount of work—of a kind. 
True, his official duties as Clerk to the Council were not heavy. 
He had, of course, to attend occasionally—to draw up, for 
example, a prayer against the cholera; but this sort of thing did 
not happen often. On the other hand, his racing and hunting 
must have taken time. And the mere locomotion was enough 
for most people—journeys from Plas Newydd in Anglesey to 
Normancourt near Watford, from Drummond Castle to Paris, 
from Hampshire to Balmoral—these are not done too quickly 
even in our days, and in 1840 they were slow indeed. And, 
in the great houses in which he spent most of his time, he cannot 
have neglected the offices of a guest ; he hunted, shot, talked, 
and above all listened, as in duty bound. And after all that 
came the portentous journals. We had, as we say, wondered 
how it was all done. 
And now we find that the half had scarcely been told. Here 
is yet another Greville volume, of letters to and from his friend 
Henry Reeve, with some more to Mrs. Henry Baring; not 
indeed very huge in themselves, but in their implications showing 
a the Journals were but a fragment of Greville’s activities. 
~€ must have filled every moment of “ leisure "—every moment 
o fact that he could spare from social engagements—with the 

lotting of paper. He is one of the best proofs we know of the 


saying that the busy man can always find time for anything. 

Nor must we think of him as a mere quidnunc, a Tadpole or 
Taper, gossiping and guessing as to the motives of the great. 
He was a serious person in his cynical fashion—a sound and 
convinced Whig, with definite political principles; interested, 
it is true, in the wills of his deceased acquaintances—‘“ How did 
Macaulay manage to leave £80,000, and who will get it?”— 
in scandal, and in chatter of every kind; but at the same time 
honest, truth-loving, and patriotic. The same is true, mutatis 
mutandis, of his more solid and pompous friend Reeve ; and the 
letters of the pair reveal a genuine and earnest desire on the 
part of both to leave the world better than they found it. 
Nothing in these letters has struck us more than the determined 
and persistent efforts made by Reeve, and strongly supported 
by Greville, to prevent the quarrel with France over Mehemet 
Ali from issuing in war. Greville, it is true, had a hatred of 
Palmerston that was sure to keep him right whenever—which 
was often—Palmerston was wrong; but we think it is clear 
that his hatred of Palmerston was no mere personal prejudice, 
but due to a reasoned detestation of the Chauvinism of which 
Palmerston was the embodiment. The war, as everyone knows, 
was averted, and the two friends were left wondering, as we 
wonder to-day, whether the result was due to Palmerstonian 
skill or to Palmerstonian luck—a luck which persisted until, 
in 1864, bluff failed against the stern resolve of Bismarck. On 
the question of the Vancouver boundary, again, the views of 
the two friends were those of most people at the present time. 
The Ashburton Treaty, by which it was settled, was, of course, 
denounced by Palmerston as a base and cowardly surrender ; 
but sensible men will probably think that some loss of “ prestige’’ 
—whatever that may be—is a low price to pay for the retention 
of friendship with the United States. And here it is interesting 
to see how, even in the ‘forties, the influence of the Press appeared 
to a sane judgment something malign, inhuman, and almost 
irresistible because anonymous and impalpable. To Greville 
men were helpless victims of a power which they could neither 
dispense with nor control, irresponsible and silently pervasive. 
Not that Greville disdained to use it himself: we find him again 
and again urging Reeve to put “sound ideas” before the 
readers of the Times, and trying to enlist Barnes, the editor, 
on the side of “ sanity.”” Nor were the statesmen less Press- 
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ridden than the public. Long before the days of Delane, 
Thiers is pictured as panic-stricken by Times articles, which he 
fancied, with some reason, to represent the views of the Cabinet. 
Palmerston, it is needless to say, knew the use of the newspaper. 
The Morning Chronicle, for example, was “inspired,’’ and its 
leading articles sometimes actually written, by him; and it 
was in its pages that he mainly conducted his attack on the 
Ashburton Treaty. So closely, indeed, was he identified with 
this paper that the Spectator called it ‘* Viscount Chronicle.” 

We are not then surprised that Greville ascribed the popu- 
larity of the Crimean War largely to the Press. This war, 
despite the fact that Bright and Cobden hated it also, Greville 
loathed as heartily as they : it was to him an “ accursed quarrel ”’; 
and the rejoicings of the mob, when it was declared, only made 
him loathe it the more. Here once again we find him taking 
a just view, and that in opposition alike to the people and to 
the Crown. 

But probably the most generally interesting of these letters 
will be those dealing with the Ministerial crisis of December, 
1845, when Peel had resigned and Russell had not come in. 
The history of this crisis—so mysterious at the time that, in 
the words of Disraeli, it ‘“‘ upset the Chancelleries of Europe 
and even disturbed the meditations of the profound Metternich” 
—was of course made fairly clear by a page in the Life of Macaulay, 
and later illuminated in a lengthy article, based on the papers 
of Lord Grey, by J. R. Thursfield. But surely never were 
the perplexities of politicians more amusingly or vividly described 
than they are here. We have a picture of Russell anxious to 
take office; of Grey’s refusal to join if Palmerston became 
Foreign Minister; of Palmerston’s stubborn rejection of any 
other post; of Russell trembling between fear of what Grey 
might do in the Lords and fear of what Palmerston might do 
in the Commons. ‘The Government of this country is like a 
piece tossed in the air, with Peel’s head on one side and John 
Russell’s on the other, whirling round and round, and not 
come down. At six o’clock this evening it is utterly impossible 
to say whether Peel or Russell or nobody will be Prime Minister.” 
Finally we have the incomparable vision of Peel and Russell, 
travelling to Windsor in the same train, to resign together ! 
According to Greville, everybody was right in his aims and 
everyone wrong in his methods. Some Whigs consoled them- 
selves with the hope that Russell’s refusal would show that the 
party was not greedy of office, and would wipe out the memory 
of the two years (1839 to 1841) when they stayed in too 
long. ‘‘ No,” said Macaulay, “it may increase the blame. 
We stayed in when we ought to have gone out, and now we stay 
out when we ought to go in.”’ Greville was as bewildered as 
the rest. Early in the crisis he declared that Peel could never 
be in power again. No wonder that, when Peel returned, he 
determined to cease prophecy altogether; and yet he could 
not help venturing the prediction that now Peel would be in 
power for ten years longer. Within six months Peel fell for 
ever. 

Altogether, the book is not likely to make its readers think 
more highly of politicians. We find them swayed by trivial 
motives, narrow views, personal jealousies. Of long sight, 
wide or profound ideas, they bear scarcely a trace. It can 
hardly be denied that Greville himself shows up better than 
most of the statesmen he describes. At the same time, with 
all his keen sense of the follies of the ruling classes, he remains 
a Whig, with a deep-rooted conviction of the incapacity of the 
common people, and a dread of the Enfranchisement Acts 
which he foresaw, and which he knew would throw the power 
into the hands of those he contemptuously calls the mob. That 
the mob could hardly do worse than those who drifted into 
the Crimean War, and nearly brought about still more disastrous 
wars, scarcely seems to strike him. Nor, indeed, as the editor 
points out, do his letters show any interest in the life of the poor, 
or in the remarkable industrial development which was taking 
place. Greville’s world was aristocratic, literary and political ; 
that there was a far more important world seething around 
him he scarcely appears to know or care. 

It is needless to say that the book is most admirably edited. 
The name of Mr. A. H. Johnson—il maestro di color che sanno— 
to say nothing of the list of his coadjutors given in the preface— 
is sufficient guarantee that everything that can be done has been 
done. The notes represent a vast amount of knowledge and 


research—and they are short. The chronological table and 
the index, so far as we have tested them, are what such things 
should be. The accuracy extends to the minutest details. 
We have read every word of the substantive work, and have 
found but half a dozen misprints, all of them trifling (e.g., 
the omission of they in line 1, p. xxxviii., or Goverment for 


Government, p. 127). Where, for a wonder, the editor does 
not understand an allusion, he says so, like a true scholar.* 
In a word, we owe to Mr. Johnson some of the pleasantest and 
most instructive hours we have ever spent, and we can only 
hope there will be very many to share our pleasure and instryc- 
tion. E. E. K, 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT 


The Disinherited Family. (A Plea for the Endowment of the 
Family). By ELeanor F. Ratusone. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Schemes for mothers’ pensions or child endowment are now 
so much in the air that a comprehensive and detailed discussion 
of the problem, within the compass of a single book at a 
reasonable price, was badly wanted. Miss Rathbone does her 
best—and it is a very good best—to supply this want. She is 
an enthusiast, but she can argue temperately ; she not only 
expounds the case for endowment, but meets as fully as she 
can, if not always quite adequately, the objections that are 
brought against it. And, what is especially valuable, she gives 
us a clear and critical account of the experiments made in 
Australia and several European countries. Chief among these 
is France, where there has been a remarkable development of 
Caisses d’ Allocations Familiales since the war—a development 
due mainly, no doubt, to the hopes of increasing the birth-rate. 
From that point of view, however, it does not appear to have 
been very successful. ‘* Croyez-vous,”’ as a Frenchman remarked 
to Miss Rathbone ; “ qu’un ouvrier fasse un enfant pour 90 
francs ? ” 

In this country, of course, schemes of endowment have a 
different motive. We are concerned with the quality rather 
than the quantity of the family. Millions of women and 
children are condemned to misery, as Miss Rathbone urges, 
because they are the victims of a false theory of wages. The 
conception, to which we cling so tenaciously, of a uniform 
** living wage ”’ based on the needs of a “ normal family ” of 
father, mother and three children, is absurd. The investigations 
of Professor Bowley, Mr. Rowntree, the Webbs and others, have 
shown how little the theory fits the facts, and Miss Rathbone 
concludes, on their estimates, that “‘ a living wage based on the 
needs of a five-member household might be expected to be 
just adequate in about one household in eleven; it would be 
less than adequate in one household in ten; it would leave a 
margin in about four households in five.” Or look at the 
matter from another angle. If we think to achieve social 
justice by paying to every man over twenty engaged in industry 
a five-member family wage, we shall have to provide for some- 
thing over 8} million men, the same number of wives, and 
25 million children. That means provision for “3 million 
phantom wives, and for over 16 million phantom children in 
the families containing less than three children, while, on the 
other hand, in families containing more than three children, 
those in excess of that number, over 1} millions in all, would 
still remain unprovided for.” It needs but little argument— 
though Miss Rathbone gives us a good deal—to show the 
impossibility of achieving such an ideal with our present 
national income or any increase in it that we can reasonably 
expect. The remedy, then, for the miserable conditions in 
which vast masses of the people are condemned to live must 
be sought in another direction. A system of family allowances 
—a definite allocation, that is, of a share in the national wealth, 
not to “ phantom” children, but to every real child—might 
be expensive, but it would not be Utopian. Miss Rathbone 
explains the two alternative methods of carrying out the system 
—provision out of the national exchequer or from an “* occupa- 
tional pool” in each industry. She herself prefers the former 
method, and she is probably right in thinking that the workers 
in general would prefer it. On the other hand, she sees that 
the occupational plan has certain practical advantages. It 
could be tried tentatively and piecemeal; it would put less 
of a strain on the deep-rooted conservatism of the British 
people. 

Clearly, however, there are large difficulties either way. 
Apart from that set of objections which some will call principle 
and Miss Rathbone prejudice, there is the question of cost. 
Take the Rowntree estimates of a tolerable standard of family 
comfort as your basis, translate the pre-war into post-war 








*On page 50, Mr. Johnson says he cannot explain Bethuman. 
Is it possible that this is Bezonian? We venture the suggestion 
with hesitation, for the point can only be decided by one who has 
access to Greville’s manuscripts, and a knowledge of his peculiarities 
of handwriting. 
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figures, and calculate what is the minimum needed per child. 
Miss Rathbone puts this at 6s. 14d. per week at present values, 
and arrives at a total cost for all children up to fourteen of 
about £179,000,000 per annum. You may add another 
£13,250,000 to provide allowances for widowed mothers of 
dependent children. And to make a “ reasonably adequate 
scheme,”’ Miss Rathbone suggests, you should also raise the age 
of dependency from fourteen to fifteen (which means another 
million children) and increase the scale by, say, 1s. 6d. per 
week per child. The grand total thus becomes £243,000,000. 
We agree with Miss Rathbone that we ought not to quail 
before this figure. But even when full allowance has been 
made for the proper deductions from it in the shape of savings 
in public and private relief of poverty and for the set-off of 
increased efficiency and happiness, we can hardly imagine any 
government that will not quail before it. Nor is that all. 
The adoption of a general scheme of family endowment, par- 
ticularly on occupational lines, would raise serious problems 
for organised Labour. It is not merely a question of a number 
of selfish bachelors objecting to the lowering of their wages. 
It is a question of a revolutionary change which might have 
a profound effect on Trade Union methods of negotiation and 
wage regulation. It is easy to show on paper that the workers 
must stand to gain, but it is not unnatural that many Trade 
Unionists should hesitate about taking what seems to them 
a leap in the dark. This difficulty was stressed in a Report 
issued last year by a Committee appointed by the Labour Party 
Executive, which Miss Rathbone criticises somewhat severely. 
The Committee thought the best line of advance was an 
extension of communal services and assistance in kind, and 
though Miss Rathbone may be entitled to claim that hers 
is the better way—that it is preferable to give a mother money 
to spend at her discretion on her child rather than the right 
to draw free boots or milk from a school or public centre— 
she is unfair, we think, in her imputation of motives. We do 
not believe that the authors of this Report have “ a distrust of 
the working-class mother and itch to supersede her by 
* experts,’” or that they suffer from “ the Turk complex ”—the 
instinctive desire of the male to keep his domination over the 
woman and children. It is much more likely that they are 
impressed by the practical difficulties we have referred to. 
There is no reason, however, to regard these difficulties as 
insuperable; the principle of securing a competence to mothers 
and children is a sound one, and we expect it, like other 
sound principles, to get itself put into practice, though slowly 
perhaps, and tentatively and piecemeal, as Miss Rathbone 
suggests. Meanwhile those interested in the problem, and still 
more those who are not interested, should read her challenging 
book. 


A PLEA FOR EMIGRATION 


European Bankruptcy and Emigration. By Heimer Key. 
Methuen. 6s. 

Dr. Key is the editor of Svenska Dagbladet, a daily newspaper 
which occupies in Stockholm a position somewhat analagous 
to that of the Times in London. His book is, in effect, a plea 
for the organised emigration of Europeans—and especially of 
Nordic Europeans—on a scale much greater than has ever 
hitherto been attempted. We sympathise very fully with his 
object, though we cannot accept all the arguments which he 
adduces in its favour. It is evident, however, both that he is 
an able thinker and that he has made an exhaustive study of 
his subject. He appears to know all that there is to be known 
about the history of that greatest of emigrant movements 
which has produced large English-speaking communities all 
over the world. He is able, indeed, to tell us very much about 
the building of the British Empire which will be news to the 
majority even of well-informed Englishmen. For this reason 
alone his book is worth reading. 

Nevertheless, his main thesis is, in our opinion, based upon 
a profound fallacy. We believe in the desirability of emigration 
upon a large scale, because it is only by such means that the 
economic possibilities of the undeveloped continents can be 
realised and turned into actualities. If Brazil, for example, 
could be turned—as probably it can—into an enormously 
rich and productive country, a hundred times richer than it 
s to-day, we shall all benefit thereby, England, Sweden, Germany, 
Belgium, the United States—every country that does a large 
export trade. According to Dr. Key, it has been estimated 
that the Cordillera region of Peru alone could easily be made 
to produce food for fifty million people. An increase of pro- 


duction—anywhere in the world—is always good ; for it means 


that there is more to distribute, more to be consumed. To use 
the language of economic science, the development of new 
countries means always a definite increase in the sum total 
of economic “ rent.”” In other words a given amount of energy 
expended in virgin Brazil will bring a far greater return than 
in countries so well developed as Belgium or England or even 
Sweden. It is desirable, therefore, that South America—we 
take South America only as an example—should be developed 
as rapidly as possible. 

Where, however, we fall foul of Dr. Key is in the emphasis 
which he lays on the so-called problem of “ overpopulation ” 
in Europe. No such problem exists or is even within sight. 
There are no reasons, known to the sciences of economics or 
sociology why Great Britain, for example, should not support 
a population of seventy millions instead of forty-five millions, 
provided, of course, that the increase were gradual and that 
external events permitted British industry to prosper and 
expand as it prospered during the decade preceding the war. 
Dr. Key appears to assume that “‘ unemployment ” and “ over- 
population” are practically synonymous terms—the most 
vicious of economic fallacies because it tends to divert attention 
from the real causes of unemployment and the real remedies, 
He confidently asserts that the “ surplus population ” existing 
in Great Britain at the present moment consists of about a 
million and a half persons “ who cannot hope for work in the 
future.”” We beg to assure him that here we are conscious of 
no such surplus and that we have every hope of our industry 
being able to absorb the greater part of this million and a half 
within the next eighteen months or two years. Dr. Key is 
still more pessimistic about Germany whose surplus population 
he estimates at “‘ not less than twenty millions.” This is sheer 
nonsense, and we cannot imagine upon what conceivable data 
such an estimate is based. Once the Reparations problem is 
settled German industry should be capable of almost indefinite 
expansion. Germany will have to import food, of course, 


to feed the millions who are making dynamos, and steel rails, . 


and toys and field-glasses; but why not? We have done it 
and she can do it. It is all no more than a question of adjust- 
ment. The farmers of the New World will always—or as far 
into the future as any of us can see—be ready to produce more 
and more food, as soon as there is an effective demand for it, 
and to purchase in exchange the manufactured products of 
the old world. ‘ Overpopulation ” is a myth as far, at least, 
as great industrial countries are concerned. Nor, except in a 
purely temporary sense is there any such thing as “ European 
bankruptcy.” Overpopulation may occur in a backward 
agricultural country like India, but that is another story alto- 
ether. 

. Nevertheless, we most heartily support Dr. Key’s general 
aim of organising the emigration of the Nordic peoples of Europe 
on broader lines than hitherto—not because there are too many 
people in the old countries, but because there are too few in 
the new. His book is very ably written ; it takes those “ large” 
views which in these post-war days are so necessary ; and it 
deserves a wide circulation, if only for the picture that it gives 
of the vast possibilities of the still undeveloped regions of the 
earth. 


TOLSTOY 


The Dramatic Works of Tolstoi. Translated by N. H. Dots. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

This book challenges the appeal made by Mr. Bernard Shaw 
to the public, and endorsed by over a hundred leading writers, 
dramatists and publicists, to support the Oxford University 
Press attempt to supply us, at long last, with a reliable, readable 
and complete edition of Tolstoy’s works. Since that appeal 
appeared the Oxford Press has made much progress with the 
“Maude ” versions of Tolstoy, of which the twelfth volume 
will appear very shortly in the World’s Classics series. Fifty 
publishers here and in America have tried their hands on 
Tolstoy, but the only edition of more than half-a-dozen volumes 
on the market in recent years was Mr. Dole’s, published by 
Crowells and by Walter Scott, Ltd. It is neither reliable nor 
very readable, and Mr. Dole’s blunders are sometimes grotesque, 
as when in War and Peace he makes Napoleon invade Russia 
westwards—crossing the Vistula after having crossed the 
Niemen. d 

But Mr. Dole and his publishers now put forward claims 
which, if valid, deserve consideration. They offer us a “ newly- 
translated volume.” Practically all this material, they tell us 
on the wrapper, “ was sadly mutilated by the political censor. 
Mr. Dole, however, has had access to the original texts, and 
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MAID O’ THE MOORS 4 Novel full of the 
sweet scent of the Moorland, with a romance of two 
men and a maid. By P. HOOLE JACKSON. 


JOHN CLUTTERBUCK The Mystery of the 
2ist of July. By JUDGE RUEGG, K.C. “Judge 
Ruegg gives us a work of fiction which leaves us, like 
Oliver Twist, eager for more.” 

Andreieff To Tue Stars. A Drama in Four Acts. 
AND IT CAME TO PAsSs THAT THE Kinc was Deap. A 
Story of the Revolution. 

His EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. 
futility of vengeance. 

Tchekhov My Lire ann Oruer Stories. Trans- 
lated by S. S. Koteliansky and Gilbert Cannan. 
AGAINST THE RED SKY: SitHovettes or Revotu- 
TIoN. By H. R. BARBOR. All those who have con- 
sidered the possibility of a “class war” carried to the 
barricade stage should read this book. 

THE HIDDEN WHIRLPOOL. By DAVID R. 
O’NEIL. ‘The story, founded on fact, of a victim ot 
the White Slave Traffic. 

SHELLEY A Drama in 5 Acts. By JOHN W. 
KLEIN. The characters—Shelley, Hogg, Southey, 
he &c.—are cleverly worked in and made true to 
life. 

THE SECRET OF LIVING or The Girl's 
Guide to Mental Science. By HYLDA M. ROBINS. 
With introduction by SIR ERNEST E. WILD, K.C. 
Can be read with profit by all who wish to get the best 
out of life. 

FRUIT AND FLOWERS 6étudies in favourite 
plants, wild and garden, by CONSTANCE GARLICK 
(late teacher of Nature Study at the University College 
School), who has built up a reputation for the thorough- 
ness of her original studies. Illustrated from Nature 
by MARGARET FULLER with about 120 full-page 
line and half-tone illustrations, and a coloured jacket. 21/= 


Complete List on A pplication. 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C. 4 
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Translations of Early Documents and Christian 
Literature. Texts and Helps for Students. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
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A CORRECTION 


The price of the book mentioned below was 
advertised in error last week as 6s., but should 
have been 16s. Readers of THe New STatESMAN 
are asked to note the correct price. 


MARY ELIZABETH TOWNELEY: 
A MEMOIR 


A life-story of Sister Marie des Saints Anges, sometime 
Provincial of the English Province of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame of Namur, and the Foundress of the Novitiate 
House at Ashdown Park, Sussex. With two coloured 
plates and 51 other illustrations. Demy 8vo, xii + 384 pp., 

16/- 





cloth. 
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BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LIMITED 
28 ORCHARD STREET 8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW 





And at Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow. 








presents for the first time a complete, authentic and unexpy. 
gated version. For example, Russian editors have complained 
that only one-third of The Light that Shines in Darkness wa 
permitted publication.” Now if Mr. Dole can really supply, 
fuller and more authentic version than that of the Oxford Press, 
his book should find a welcome, despite the fact that its price 
is more than five times that of its rival. We have, therefor, 
been at some pains to compare the two, but have not found , 
single play, or act, or scene, or even a single sentence in any 
one of the plays, which was not given in Constable’s illustrated 
edition, published ten years ago, and was not reproduced ip 
the Oxford Press edition last year. So that Mr. Dole’s claim ty 
give a complete edition “for the first time” breaks down, 
and the talk about only one-third of a certain play having been 
previously permitted only refers to what happened in Russia, 
Nor is the statement that this is a ‘‘ new translation” much 
better founded, for on comparing the two principal plays, 
The Power of Darkness and Fruits of Enlightenment, with the 
Crowells and Walter Scott, Ltd., edition of 1899, we find that 
the ‘* new translation” is an almost verbatim transcription of 
that old one—even to the point of retaining its uncouth and 
redundant transliteration, which should certainly be changed 
now that the British Academy have formulated a more con- 
venient code. In such names as “ Semyonuitch” (p. 8) (for 
Semenich) Mr. Dole employs no less than three superfluous 
letters, and he does not even adopt the spelling of Tolstoy’ 
name employed by that author himself, endorsed by the British 
Academy and used in the best English editions of his works, 
Mr. Dole also has the bad habit of unnecessarily intruding 
Russian words into the middle of his English text. 

The question remains as to the readability and reliability 
of Mr. Dole’s version. We confess to approaching this matter 
with some bias, for we recollect a Preface of Mr. Dole’s to his 
version of Chernyshevski’s novel What to Do ? where he casually 
mentioned that ** Kirsanof’s character has been slightly amended 
to suit the American ideal of man.’’ We do not like the Russian 
classics amended to suit American ideals, and we fear Mr. Dole 
still indulges in unjustifiable liberties of the kind. For instance, 
in this book, in The Power of Darkness, when old Akin (who 
stumbles in his speech) finds a job in town, the Oxford Press 
version reads: 

Matréna: A fine job, too—cleaning out cesspools. . . . 
Akim : It’s true, at first it does seem what d’you call it, . . . 
knocks one clean over, you know—the smell I mean. 

Mr. Dole refines this to suit the American taste, and gives us: 
Matriona: A job, I should say! To clean out vaults! 
Akim: Well, of course, at the first, you know, she . . . she 

threw up . . the smell. 

His peasants do not speak like peasants, and at times what 
they say neither corresponds to the Russian text nor is even 
intelligible. For instance Nikita says: ‘ Ivan Semyonuitch 
wants me as his coachman, worst kind.” 

Though called “‘ The Dramatic Works,” this volume includes 
also some short, unfinished “* Talks with Children,’ which are 
quite out of place, for they have nothing to do with drama. 
They are fragments Tolstoy thought not worth publishing, 
and their proper place would be in a volume of posthumous 
scraps. 


WORDSWORTH 


Wordsworth: Lectures and Essays. By H. W. Garrop. 
University Press. 6s. 

Mr. Garrod’s study of Wordsworth follows the main trend of 
contemporary criticism. He specifically abjures “ that display 
of the arts of literary appreciation which is elsewhere only to 
freely current.” The reading of Wordsworth’s poetry has 
presented him with certain problems, which he can only solve 
by a close consideration of the facts of Wordsworth’s life. Here 
we are given a statement of these problems, and his attempted 
solution. J 

Wordsworth was born in 1770 and died in 1850. He applied 
himself to poetry with a dogged and almost unremitting oer 
for some sixty years; ten of these years, 1797—1807, al 
production of some of the most marvellous poetry in the Engis 
language ; while, at a generous estimate, a hundred lines 
include everything he wrote in verse after this date that we Se 
still read with pleasure. This is the first difficulty. 
second is more closely concerned with Wordsworth’s perso ith, 
development. By what process was the young Wordswo 


Oxford 


. : t 
republican, pacifist, semi-atheist, cast off by his relations, pae 
of an illegitimate child, and generally a pattern of social irrespo® 
sibility, metamorphosed into Fitzgerald's Daddy Wordsw 
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GYLDENDAL 


ANNOUNCE 


GOD’S ORCHID 


A First Novel. By HJALMAR BERGMAN 
/6 net 


Observer: “‘ There is bitterness in the tale, yet it is 
told without loss of balance or proportion. The 
bitterness does not so parch the mouth that all 
other flavours are forgotten, for there is also 
reality.” 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


By JOHANNES V. JENSEN. 7/6 net 
By the same Author: 
FIRE AND ICE 7/6 net; THE CIMBRIANS 7/6 net 


CHILDREN 
OF THE AGE 


By KNUT HAMSUN. 7/6 net 
By the same Author: 



















GROWTH OF THE SOIL 4/6 net 
PAN: A Love Story 7/6 net 
MOTHWISE 6/- net 
WANDERERS 8/6 net 
VICTORIA: A Love Story 5/- net 


AND 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 


By ANKER LARSEN (the £3000 Prize Novel) 
NOW IN THE PRESS 


i GYLDENDAL: PUBLISHERS : LONDON ji 
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** An Epoch-making Discovery.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE CONSCIOUS 
CONTROL OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


Author of “ Man’s Supreme Inheritance.” 


With an Introduction by 
Professor JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


10s. 6d. net. 








Crown 8vo. 





Man has a genius for defeating his own ends. A 
sleepless night is but one of the many object-lessons in 
this truth, and at every turn our Subconscious Self gets 
the better of our Will. Mr. Alexander’s practical remedy 
for this innate perversity, a remedy which has already 
been acclaimed by the scientific world and bids fair to put 
mankind on a new footing, lies not in blind faith nor in 
the childish formule of Auto-Suggestion, but in the 
resumption of the Conscious Control of all our 
activities. 


His book will hit thinking people like a blow. But com- 
fort and remedy are close at hand, and there is not a 
man or woman among us who can afford to neglect his 
discovery and the opportunities of betterment which it 








offers, 


a. An amazing book. .. . . _If all that Mr. Alexander says is true, 
only remaining salvation is to go to him to be taught.” 
—Yorkshire Post. 
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JOHN DRINKWATER 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH 
VERSE. Leather, 8s. 6d. Cloth, 6s. 


“So noble an act of criticism . . . all he has included 
is pure gold."—E. B. Osborn in the Morning Post. 





2n1 Large Printing. 
F. BRETT YOUNG 


WOODSMOKE 
The author of “ The Black Diamond ™ has scored another 
great success; over and above all it is a superb story. 





2nd Large Impression. 
By the Author of ““ KIMONO.” 


JOHN PARIS 


SAYONARA 
Is being widely read and discussed. 


“One of the foremost prophets in the new realism of the 
Orient.”—John o° London's Weekly. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
HENRY BROCKEN 8s. 6d. net. 


“A rare imaginativeness, a poetry of criticism.”"—The 
Times. 

“There are pages and chepters in it of great beauty; 
about the whole narrative there clings a fragrance of old 
tales and poems."—/Valion. 


(Signed Limited Edition, 31s. 6d.) 








2nd Large Printing. 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
ANTHONY DARE 


“The homeric summer days of boyhood return like some 
forgotten tune to one’s mind—it is years since I read a book 
that brought back my own boyhood so clearly to my mind.” — 
J. B. Priestley in the London Mercury. 


ERNEST GOODWIN 
STILETTO 


“ Through a welter of passion and intrigue he carries us 
to that last scene where the villain is paid with the emerald 
stiletto. A fascinating story."—T7he Siar. 








A Splendid Detective Story. 


CAROLYN WELLS 


THE VANISHING OF BETTY 
VARIAN 


“One of the most fascinating detective stories that has 
been written for many a long day."—/Vottingham Guardian. 


Collins’ 2/6 Novels. 


H. G. Wells 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 
Ernest Goodwin 


Charles W. Westron 
Author of “ Salty.” 





Kipps 

None-Go-By 

The Duchess of Siona 
Combe Hamlet 





The above New Books out of 83 in the series are on sale 
at every Bookseller and Bookstall. 
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‘“‘Gentlemen, a little 
laughter will do us 
all good,” said Abe 
Lincoln to men in 
suspense for vital 
news; he knew the 
worth of laughter 


If we are as wise in matters 
of health as was Lincoln in 
matters of statesmanship we 
shall guard well the springs of 
laughter—with a daily dash of 


ENOS 
“FRUIT SALT- 


The World-Famed Effervescent Saline 














Lotus shoes are made in character for 
all the occasions of a man’s varied 
and eventful life. For every purpose 
of town and country. For sport. For 
conquest. For fashion. For affairs, 


Prices from 25/- to 45/- 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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he confidant of landed proprietors, a pillar of the church, 
beneficiary of a Castlereagh government and propagandist of 
capital punishment ? These are the two main problems which 
it is Mr. Garrod’s object to elucidate. 

Wordsworth’s later biographers have particularly dwelt on 
that period of his youthful development whose obscurity Vic. 
torian critics preferred to leave undisturbed. Fascinated by the 
contrast between his early and later years, they were content to 
withdraw the veil from his youth and leave the perplexing facts 
to tell their own story ; and perhaps it is natural that a French- 
man should have been first in the field. Mr. Garrod takes up 
the story and, considering each poem in close connection with 
the circumstances in which it was written, is able to read some 
kind of organic development into the first thirty years of Words- 
worth’s life. He traces the various formative influences—the 
French Revolution, Rousseau, Godwin, Coleridge—that brought 
Wordsworth to maturity, and indicates some of the turbid 
enthusiasms and reactions that fall naturally to the lot of 
youthful and, presumably, passionate genius. But there he 
leaves it and, at the same time, whatever mystery Wordsworth’s 
life and genius present, unsolved. Had Wordsworth continued 
to develop from the age of thirty as normally as he had developed 
up to that age, there would be no need of explanations. It is 
not unnatural that a poet of genius, whose youth fell in the 
opening years of the French Revolution, should spend himself in 
useless passions and enthusiasms before finding himself at 
twenty-seven. Most men of genius have sown their wild oats, 
and many of them considerably wilder oats than Wordsworth’s. 
Nor is it remarkable that {the fanatical republican and 
youthful lover of mankind should end his years a vitriolic suppor- 
ter of capital punishment and the general apparatus of human 
slaughter. It is a spectacle with which we are all acquainted. 
What is remarkable is that it should be done in verse, and by a 
poet who, in a splendid and seemingly tranquil maturity, had 
produced a body of work of more high and settled inspiration 
than any that had appeared in England since the death of Milton. 
Here, and not in his period of youthful conflict, is the astonishing 
metamorphosis that gives a unique interest to Wordsworth’s 
genius. The collapse of the man accompanied the collapse of 
the poet. His poetical inspiration deserted him without warning 
when apparently in the flood tide of his powers ; and the man, 
as though the blood had been withdrawn from his veins, shrivelled 
to a pompous, stupid and malicious old gentleman, who, having 
grown accustomed to occupy his time in writing verses, now 
delivered himself of what was hidden in his soul in such lines as 
the following: 

But Thy most dreaded instrument, 

In working out a pure intent, 

Is Man—arrayed for mutual slaughter, 
—yYea, Carnage is thy daughter! 


Mr. Garrod abandons his study of Wordsworth’s personal 
development before reaching this point. As an explanation of 
his poetical collapse he brings forward the mysterious and 
incalculable nature of all genius, and suggests in addition that 
Wordsworth was distinguished from other poets by an essential 
abnormality of faculty which, worn out by over employ, died 4 
premature death ; it is the loss of this abnormal faculty peculiar 
to himself, and not the universal fall of man, that Wordsworth 
celebrates in the Ode. Whatever truth this somewhat tauto- 
logical theory may contain, it is evident that Wordsworth failed 
to discover a solution to the first problem that genius sets itself; 
that of adapting itself to the life of this world without sacrificing 
thereby its essential power and integrity. Perhaps it is signifi- 
cant that no one, as the Prelude testifies, ever watched over his 
own genius with a more zealous and conscious sense of self- 
preservation than did Wordsworth ; yet in no man of equal 
powers have we record of so complete and spectacular 4 
collapse. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Seventy-Two Years at the Bar. By Exnest Bowren-Row.ands 
Macmillan. 18s. 
Sir Harry Poland, the subject of this oddly constructed memo, 
was called to the Bar as long ago as 1851, and retired from a the 
celebrated practice nearly thirty years ago. To those who have 
explored the famous trials of the peculiarly rich mid-Victorian ¢™, 
his name will be familiar. With Hardinge Giffard (later Lond 
Halsbury), he defended in the famous politico-criminal trial 
Governor Eyre, which followed on the activities of the Jamaics 
Committee, with which were connected figures so remote as Joho 
Bright, J. S. Mill and Carlyle; he appeared for the Crown ° 
several of the Fenian trials; against the Tichborne claimant ; 
and against many more or less celebrated murderers of his day, 
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Childhood’s 
Appeal: 


—not happy Childhood, but Childhood 
WRONGED, BEATEN, STARVED, 
NEGLECTED. There are thousands of 
them in England to-day. Do the Sufferngs — 
- UNHAPPY LITTLE ONES reach your = 
eart ? = 
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The Inspectors (men and women) of the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN are constantly engaged in 
helping such cases and ensuring that suitable 
remedies are applied. 





Please respond to the Appeal of 
Suffering Childhood. 


Gifts welcomed by 
ROBERT J. PARR, O.B.E., Director, 


THE N.S.P.C.C., 


“ Victory House,” Leicester Square, London, 
W.C, 2. 
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How great a debt the public owe to the 
“Independent” Bus services is not generally 
realised. Pitted against a powerful combine, faced 
with a carefully organised propaganda, and subject to 
uninformed criticism, they are “carrying on” in a 
spirit of dogged determination founded upon the know- 
ledge that their existence is justified and is tending 
towards public convenience. Here are a few points, 
which in themselves form the most convincing refuta- 
tion of the adverse comments of prejudiced adversaries : 
Service. The recent tram and ‘bus strike hit the 
general public hard. Such inconveniences were sub- 
stantially reduced by the maintenance of Independent 
*Bus services on the roads. 
Unemployment. Not only did the Independent "Bus 
owners take capital risks during a very unsettled period, 
but they created employment for many hundreds of men 
at a time when unemployment was rife. 
Wages. The Independent ’Bus operatives enjoy a rate 
of wage which compares very favourably with that 
paid by the Combine. 
The thinking man will realise the dangers of a 
monopoly, towards which end the Combine is striving. 
Already the advantages of competition in this vital 
public service are being felt. It is the plain duty of 
those to whom fair play and honest endeavour count 
for anything, to encourage by every possible means the 
Independent ’Bus Services now in operation. 


The ASSOCIATION of LONDON OMNIBUS PROPRIETORS Ltd. 




















SANE SEX BOOKS. 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, 
straightforward information there is only one choice, and 
that is The Life and Race Series, published by the pro- 
prietors of “Health and Efficiency,” the 6d. Monthly 
Physical Culture Magazine. The Books do not pander to 
weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibty be confused 
with the other kind of literature sold in certain quarters. 


WISE WEDLOCK . WOMANHOOD 3; 
a Standard Volume on Birth The Facts of Life for Women. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY _— “eareeaee4 
: BEALE GIRLHOOD 3/- 
THE REALITIES The Facts of Life presented to 
OF MARRIA 6/9 Girls. By MONA BAIRD 
A Book of Guidance for Adult. BOYHOOD 3/- 


By Dr.G.COURTENAY BEALE 


THE CRITICAL AGE 
OF WOMAN 6/9 


The Facts of Life presented to 
oys. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


A book that should cheer many a HOW TO LOVE , 3/- 
woman on the verge of the The Art of Courtship and 


menopause. Marriage. 

SEXUAL PHysIOLOGy °°” WALTER M. tis 
fee only authentic edition. YOUTH AND 

G lustrated.) 9/6 MAIDENHOOD 3/- 
y Dr. R. T. TRALL od ~ Knowledge for Young 
ja PSYCHOLOGY s/- By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


AGE 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
genuine attempt to break 
own the wall of ignorance 
which obscures the truth about 
Sex relations. 


THE LURE OF LOVE 
A Manual for Future Brides and 
Benedicts. 3/- 
By Dr. ROBERTSON 
MANHOOD 3/- WALLACE, M.B., C.M. 
an Facts of Life presented to THE NEW ANATOMY 
By CHARLES THOMPSON re" — “a «, 
ourse 0 Training in ea 
MATRIMONY 3/- and Physical Culture by the 
Truth about Marriage. editor of ‘“‘Health and 
By MONA BAIRD Efficiency.” 


Special offer: The complete library of 14 books for 60/-. 


Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 
Ss heque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


169 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, L.C. 4. 
UIUOUSTALNUU0U0Y AYU. gc 
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“Straws Show Which 
Way the Wind Blows,” 


and the recent Valuation of the STANDARD shows what 
WITH PROFIT Policyholders may expect in the future. 
(1) The Assets (£7,000,000 of which are in 
British Government Securities) have been 
valued on the strictest basis. In 1920 
they were written down to the very low 
prices then prevailing. They have not 
been written up since. There is thus a 
large margin of security. 
(2) The Liabilities were valued on the assump- 
tion that interest at only 24% will be 
earned in future. Actually the net rate 
of interest earned is over 5%. There is 
thus a margin of interest of over 24% on 
£14,000,000 of Funds to provide future 
bonuses. 

Despite these stringent methods a bonus of 35/-% per 
annum has been declared for the triennium ending 15th 
November last. 

An interim bonus of 35/-% per annum for all policies 
becoming claims before 1926. 

A balance of £138,000 carried forward. 

These are Straws that show which way the Wind 
of Prosperity blows for The Standard. 


If you are contemplating a Life Policy set your sails 
to the favouring wind and effect it with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1825.) 
Write for Explanatory Leaflet A.D. 5. 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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a cold, severely precise, thoroughly efficacious prosecutor of evil- 
doers. His reminiscences have here been chronicled, mainly in 
the form of reported conversations, by the admiring pen of an old 
friend. Mr. Bowen-Rowlands’ manner in making his hero proceed 
to the day’s work of reminiscence, frequently recalls that of the 
great Dr. Watson in similar circumstances, and his occasional 
moralisings are not startlingly illuminating, but he does contrive 
to make a curiously interesting book out of it all. So far as he 
shows, Sir Harry would seem to have had scarcely any interests 
in life outside his professional ones, but he is gifted with a dis- 
tinctly acid humour, and an amazing memory for the details of 
his old cases, and those of other contemporaries as well. And we 
owe him much for reprinting a selection from the extremely rare 
volume Arabiniana (1843), an anthology of the dicta of the rather 
notorious Serjeant Arabin between 1830 and 1839: they are 
agreeably classified under the sub-headings of ‘‘ Ante Prandium ” 
and ‘Post Prandium,” which illustrates at least one element in 
their charm. 


Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 
6s. 6d. 

Originally published some thirty years ago, Sussex Folk and 
Sussex Ways now makes its reappearance with an appreciative 
introduction by Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith. The late Mr. Egerton— 
a clergyman of the old Parish of Burwash—was no antiquarian ; 
and the reader would go in vain to his book for curious lore or authori- 
tative accounts of surviving folk-ritual. His whole delight was in 
the rustic anecdote, and his book (despite its misleading title) is nothing 
other than a string of more or less amusing yarns. The cumulative 
effect, however, is not so annoying to the reader as it might have 
been if Mr. Egerton had not been possessed of so large a sympathy 
for, and understanding of, the Sussex rustic. A considerable history 
of Burwash perhaps makes the volume worth reprinting. 


By Joun Coker EGertToNn. Methuen. 


THE CITY 


HERE is not very much doing in the markets, the 
greatest activity being in the sale of the £1 tickets 
for the Stock Exchange Sweepstake, the demand for 

which is overwhelming; purchasers reckon, no doubt, that 
in this security they get a fair run for their money, and that 
their losses are more strictly limited than is usual in Stock 
Exchange transactions. Rubber shares are more than usually 
depressed, but the closely related tea share market is extremely 
active, and although prices have risen, it must be admitted 
that prospects appear good for at least two years. This is now, 
however, more an investor’s than a speculator’s market, and 
taking into account the present quotations of the leading shares 
and the prices the companies are obtaining for their tea, one 
may generalise by stating that the latter are earning net profits 
equivalent to about 20 per cent. on the present market value 
of their shares, and that dividends for the current year will 
work out at about 12} per cent. on the capital required to 
buy the shares. The best purchases are the “‘ heavy ”’ shares, 
which are too high in price for the small man (as usual, the 
good things are reserved for the wealthy), and among these 
might be mentioned Consolidated Tea and Lands £10 shares 
at about £45 15s., Jhanzie £5 shares at £17 12s. 6d., Jokai 
£1 shares at 78s., and Assam Frontier £10 shares at about 
£41 15s. 
of * “* 

It is somewhat of a paradox that the people who claim to 
be strong Imperialists are precisely those who are opposed to 
public ownership, for nowhere is this principle being extended 
more rapidly and more successfully than in the Dominions. 
As is mentioned in these notes from time to time, the pros- 
pectuses of Governments and cities, when these are inviting 
applications for loans, often give information illustrating the 
progress they make along these lines. This week New Zealand 
has invited the British public to subscribe £5,000,000 of 
4} per cent. inscribed stock at £95 per £100, repayable at par 
on March Ist, 1944, and the Government has wisely given in 
the prospectus ample details of its assets and liabilities. After 
stating that the gross public debt of the Dominion at March 31st, 
1924, was £221,600,000, the prospectus states : 

Against the Public Debt must be set tangible assets approxi- 
mating to £222,000,000, which are constantly increasing in value. 
These assets consist of, approximately, £150,000,000, which are 
interest earning, e.g., Railways, Telegraphs, Electric Developments, 
Advances to Settlers and Soldiers, Crown Lands, Sinking Funds, 
etc., £52,000,000, which are not directly interest-bearing, such as 
State Forests, Public Buildings, etc., and £20,000,000 indirectly 
productive, such as Roads, etc. 

It is a lamentable fact that no such favourable statement could 
be made of the Mother Country’s financial position, and it is 


a pity that some of our Imperialist and anti-Socialist busybodieg 
do not exhort their fellow-countrymen to follow the example 
of New Zealand, Australia and Canada in the matter of public 
ownership. 

* * + 

The example of the Dominions that these gentlemen would 
have us follow is the setting up of tariffs, but according to the 
annual reports and accounts of companies which reach 
these do not appear to be giving satisfaction. However hea 
the duty, it always turns out in a few years that it is not heavy 
enough. The report of Ames-Holden-McCready, Limited, the 
Canadian footwear company, contains the following paragraph: 

The period under review has been one of constant and serious 
difficulty, the productive capacity of the country being far in excess 
of requirements has resulted in over-extension of credit, reckless 
competition for the business offering, while at the same time 
importations from Europe of goods made in cheap labour markets 
have become serious competitors with Canadian factories, who 
maintain a reasonable rate of payment to employees. 

There is, of course, a duty on all imported boots and shoes, 
but the Canadian manufacturers state that it is not sufficiently 
high. I noticed the other day a statement that objection had 
been taken in Australia to the importation of certain British 
goods on the plea that owing to the low rate of wages her 
they had been made under unfair conditions. At the meeting 
of the Cockshutt Plow Company, the great Canadian agri- 
cultural machinery undertaking, held at Brantford, Ontario, 
a few weeks ago, reference was made to the apparently 
irresistible demands of the farmers that the duty on agricultural 
machinery should be reduced, and Mr. W. F. Cockshutt said : 

However, we are glad to know that we are not as badly off as 
some people, and that though we have made no money we have 
not progressed backwards. As regards the tariff, implements 
have been the football for Parliament for the last few years, and 
now there is a movement to remove the balance of the tariff, which, 

I think, is entirely inadequate as it is. 

So far as I can judge from the numerous reports of oversea 
manufacturing undertakings which reach me, the only system 
under which protective duties work satisfactorily is to increase 
them every three or five years. The abolition of duties does, 
however, bring one satisfaction to financiers and heads of 
industries affected: if they have been doing badly for their 
shareholders for years (as is often the case) they can put the 
entire blame on the fiscal changes. A study of the results 
of the majority of British motor car companies for the past 
five years would reveal some astounding figures of losses on 
motor car shares. 
* * * 

In an otherwise dull week some interesting reports and 
dividends have appeared or been announced. Buchanan- 
Dewar, Limited, announces a final dividend of 10 per cent. 
which, with the interim payment already made, makes 25 per 
cent. for the year, free of income-tax, on the £2,000,000 of 
ordinary capital. This compares with 30 per cent. for last 
year, but as a bonus of 100 per cent. in shares was then dis 
tributed, it is really a considerable increase. The usual close 
affinity in this country between alcohol and the peerage és 
shown by the fact that the first three members of the Board of 
this whisky combine are, respectively, Lord Woolavington, 
Lord Forteviot, and Lord Dewar. Other interesting reports 
are those relating to more plebeian beverages—tea and coffee— 
and these companies are directed by mere commoners. Ye 
Mecca, Limited, which owns the numerous coffee “ dives” 
known under that name, a company with a modest share 
capital of £125,000, of which £100,000 is in ordinary shares, 
reports a profit for last year of £18,384, from which, however, 
have to be deducted repairs and renewals and a few other 
items, leaving available £7,885. After payment of the fixed 
8 per cent. on the preference shares, the ordinary receive 
4 per cent., which is the same as a year ago. An interesting 
statement in the report is that as from May Ist, 1924, this 
company took over the catering contract at the Crystal Palace, 
and the directors are quite satisfied with the profit obtained 
therefrom. The report of British and Beningtons, Limited, 
tea merchants, shows a loss of £1,873, as compared with a 
profit in 1922 of £453. The directors state that the prosperity 
of the tea-growing industry during the year 1923, so widely 
advertised, was unfortunately not shared by the distributing 
branch of the trade. Owing to the higher cost of the article 
and the reduced purchasing power of the public, tea at unre 
munerative retail prices was demanded, and, to meet com 
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INVESTMENT IS COMPETITIVE 


. ONE MAN’S GAIN IS ANOTHER’S LOSS 





A WEEKLY 


FINANCIAL LETTER 


WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN. 


“MARKET NOTES” 





contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to 
supply “inside information” or “ market tips,” 
but endeavours to point out definitely attractive 
investment openings or information likely to 
influence Stock Exchange prices. It has a 
record of proved reliability. 


ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF TWO YEARS is now available, showing every 





THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE 





stock and share mentioned in its pages, with 
the price on date of original recommendation 
and the price at the end of 1923, and other 
particulars. 


is five shillings per annum. 


A Copy of the Two Year Record above mentioned and of the current 
issue may be obtained free on application to :— 
The Secretary, 
BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION Ltd., 
4, London Wall Buildings, E.C, 2. 








THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION 

















(REGD.) 
ALL PURE LINEN. 


A Hants Doctor writes: 


“T have invariably worn your linen-mesh for years, been 
consequently in better health, and continue to recommend 


Changeable Weather 


(REGD.) 
55% PURE LINEN. 


Obtainable i in varying weights from all up-to-date Outfitters, and 
guaranteed not to shrink. 


Patterns and full particulars from 


THE IRISH LINEN MESH CO., LTD., 
Rydalmere Street, Belfast, North Ireland. 


feet into ordinary and foolish 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot, and a host 
of other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new ILLUSTRATED 
CaTALoGuE, etc. 

In all sizes for Adults and Children 

Illustrated booklet post free. 

“ Natureform ” footwear is only to 
be obtained from the sole manu- 
facturers : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 























ART GALLERY. 





DON’T SQUEEZE 
means varying temperature and brings colds and chills unless your THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


underclothing is rational. Keep your health by wearing only 


LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR 


“AIRLIN” | “MESHLIN” 





Dept. G, 3 Hasoweod Flase, Oulerd Chum, Londen, W. 1. 








ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALL 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Open daily until May 14th. Aduietion ss. 


HEAL anp SON. LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W 
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RY | | nay An OXFORD Sectional 
Bookcase will ensure a 





at all times. 














AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL | | liaiggmeees fo) 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY ; ey 
(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £53,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,800, 


“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the | Ltd., Booksellers, 
from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 








000 


34- 36, Margaret 
Street, Cavendish 


—Bowrne’s Insurance Directory. Square, W. 





Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office : 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
Ss. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 











FORD Section joins its 
neighbour by means of 
practical! 4 invisible joints 
t like a glove,” | 
and the most critical 
examination but serves 
to reveal the beauties of 
i" design and construction | 
> which place the OX- 
FORD far in advance of | 


any seemingly similar 
- book ° 
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CANCER AND CONSTIPATION 


Constipation alone kills one 
person in seven through Cancer 


the greatest living abdominal surgeons. Another great 

authority says :—‘“ Neurasthenia, Nephritis, Neuritis, Diabetes, 
Giddiness, Rheumatism, Rheumatoid Arthritis, Asthma, Headaches, 
Intestinal Catarrh, Muco-membranous Colitis, Hemorrhoids, 
Chronic Appendicitis, Liver Troubles and Mental and Physical 
Fatigue are mainly caused through Constipation.” 


Te: above statement was made in public recently by one of 


The chief cause of constipation is a 
lack of muscular tone in the intestines, 
and the consequent enfeebled peristal- 
sis, or a deficient secretion of the 
intestinal fluids which can usually be 
traced to the use of purgatives which 
set up an irritation in the intestines and 
cause the already fermented matter to 
liquefy and move suddenly, leaving, 
however, poisonous deposits at every 
turn of the intestine, which is sluggish 
and relaxed. Aperients frequently dis- 
turb the digestion, and even induce a 
dyspeptic condition, and,of course, con- 
stipation causes flatulence on account 
of delay in the evacuation of effete 
matter. The use of aperients and pur- 
gatives does not cure constipation any $ 
more than the whitewashing of a ceil- . Mr. M. SALDO. 
ing will cure a leaky roof. Constipation 
can only be considered cured when a thorough bowel-action can be 
secured without any artificial help. This condition can only be 
gained by internal massage through the scientific use, manipulation 
and control of the external muscles, and efficient oxygenation of the 
blood, which can only be obtained through full-tidal breathing, as 
taught in Maxalding only. Constipation is curable in the full 
meaning of the term by Maxalding, without the use of drugs, 
aperients or outdoor exercise. 


Read these genuine and unsolicited testimonials to the 
efficacy of Maxalding by Correspondence :— 


A Lady, age 35, who in spite of having taken plenty of outdoor 
exercise, including Tennis, could never secure a bowel-action with- 
out resorting to purgatives, writes, on April 30th, 1924, after 
receiving the first part of a treatment: “I am in receipt of your 
letter of the 4th of March. I was on the Continent, but my life 
is so taken up with strenuous work that I have put off smaller 
things—where writing is concerned. Yes, the bowels are quite 
regular now, and have been for some time.” 


A Gentleman, Newspaper Proprietor and Editor, age over 70, 
on April 21st, 1924, writes : “Since I consulted you three years ago and 
put into steady execution your clear instructions, I have had health 
that has made life and work easy, and I like being fully occupied. 
Every morning and every night I have done the exercises. You can 
use this in any way you like, it is due to you, but do not put my name 
in an advertisement. You can give my name and address in private 
letters if you like.” 


A Medical Man writes, on April 23, 1924: “I have mastered 
lesson 5 of the ‘ Fitness Course,’ and am ready for lesson 6. Since 
I commenced the course on January Ist I have never missed a 
day’s exercise, and am pleased to say that physically and mentally 
I am a new man.” 





YOU CAN FIND OUT ALL ABOUT MAXALDING 


and its application to your case by writing a letter or striking out the 
unnecessary items on the coupon, adding your name, address, age and occupa- 
tion, and posting it to— 


Mr. M. SALDO, 
40H PALL MALL, S.W. 1, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
(FREE of all COST, POSTAGE, or LIABILITY.) 





(1) I desire to be cured of Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous 
Debility, Neurasthenia, Insomnia, Weak Lungs, Susceptibility to 
Colds, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Obesity, Sluggish Liver 
Dizziness when Stooping, Lack of Physical Development, Lack of 
Self-Confidence, Weak Stomach, Biliousness, Languor, Headaches, or 














LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 











PeErson AL THe TECHNIQUE OF THE Novel. 
Tue SHort Story. 

Insrrucrion VERSE WRITING. 

Aso PostaLt Courses JouRNALISM. 


Prospectus on application to Miss IRONSIDE, 73 Gower St., W.C.1 


JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 
RIVATE TUITION by Mr. Robert Machray, the well-known 
journalist and contributor to Times, Fortnightly, Saturday, etc.—The Misses 
NEAL & TUCKER, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning 
Illustrated Booklet free.— Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, §.w. 4 








TORIES, ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED for provincial 
publication.—Payment on acceptance; new writers welcomed.—Post Msg, 
to MANAGER, P.L.A., 1 Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) 


FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED. 
3 THATCHED COTTAGES for Sale in West Suffolk, price £400 


freehold. One vacant, other two let at £12 per annum each. Also about 
15 acres of land with disused barn, cattle yard and open sheds, suitable for 
conversion into small residence, not far from above cottages, £400 freehold. Further 
pariculars, Box 979, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Sirect, Kingsway. 
London, W.C, 2. " 


>DINBURGH. Well-furnished house, pirncentest district. Good 

garden, convenient country and town, 2 sittimg-rooms, 5 beirooms (6 beds,), 

kitchens, 2 W.C.s, bathroom (h. & c.). Gas fires throughout, circulator. Good 
piano. By month, or till April. Moderate terms. 9 Merchis:on Avenue. 


UITABLE FOR LITERARY WORKER.—Furnished Cottage 
on secluded Sussex common, for immediate sale. 2 Sitting, 3 Bedrooms, 
Kitchen. }$ acre excellently stocked garden ; large barn, outhouses. Newly 

furnished throughout last year. Possession on completion. {950 as it stands.— 
Write Box 981, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


W ANTED TO RENT—Small unfurnished flat or 2 or 3 rooms with 
Kitchen and Bath; W. or N.W. Rev. N. E. E. Swann, 220 Scott Ellis 
Gardens, N.W.8. 


ANTED, COUNTRY COTTAGE within daily travelling distance 
of London, for 4 to 6 weeks from about mid-June. 2 double, 1 single 
bedrooms, 2 sitting-rooms, bathroom.—Box 982, NEW STATESMAN, ro Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 





























UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





Ea AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS. 
Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied.— 

. te on application to Miss G. V. Hitprrcm, 35 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 








YPEWRITING BY EXPERTS.—ILLEGIBLE WRITING 
SPECIALITY. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather'’s. Special rates fo 


quantity. Established 1909. 
EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (7), 69 Lower Clapten Road, E. 5. 





MSs: etc., TYPED, also translations done from French, Germat 
by exp. linguist.-M. GaLBraitu, (C) 113 Fowler’s Walk, Ealing, W. 5. 
Tel. Ealing 2520. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


OUNG PROFESSIONAL WOMAN offers good London home 
and independent conditions, salary about £40, to educated girl or woman 
in return for services as nurse to 8 months’ old baby and some household 

duties. Some experience essential—Box 980, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Quee® 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


FCee tases. — Original exclusive designs trom 2 gDs— 
Write Osnornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 














EAL HARRIS.—LEwIs AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterms Free. State Shade 
desired.—_NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR. By Post direct 
from Factory. Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. All Sizes. Guaranteed 
Unshrinkable. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, Atbeenic Mills, 

Hawick, Scotland. 

TAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The oaly 
rational one. Cloth bound volume free from F, J. KTLBY, Tarrangower, Wille 
den Lane, N.W. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER: 
ive price list 

















COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to mew. Write for descript' E", 
or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N,16. “Phone: Dalston 4777 





OCKROACHES and “ Blattis ” cannot be in the same place long 
Soon only “ Blattis ” is left, cockroaches have vanished. 
58. post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookemoore R 

or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 


Tins 1s. 6d., 25. 8d» 
oad, Sheffield, 
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PLAYERS 
N° S 


Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them eannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 


20 fer 14 
Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5° 


—J 
= 

— 
—4 


JOHN PLAYER & Sons, 
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Tee TTT TP Eee ti tte 
“ Facts are stubborn things” F 
IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 

It will help if you effect an i 


endowment assurance with the 


: PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. : 
ett tcteebetetet deletes 


Visit GERMANY THIS SUMMER. 


THE BLACK FOREST: 14 days; including excursions, 
{11. Extensions by Hollental Railway to FREIBURG and 
LAKE CONSTANCE. 

Centres also inthe French and Swiss Alps and the Italian Lakes, etc. 


Particulars from—THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP (Room 5), 
Ir LiIncoitn’s Inn Fretps, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


BOQKS.—Havelock Ellis, Affirmations, 1898, 21s.; Aristophanes, 
Comedies, first time literally translated, 1912, 2 vols., {5 58.; Oscar Wilde, 
His Life and Confessions, by Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, {2 28.; Oscar Wilde, 

The illustrated and d aod ty Ainstals, open, age. 3 Geeas (Uda, Guleme 
tora, by Beardsley, 158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Meimoth, 19040 258.; Oscar An Ideal Husband, rare 
ist Edition, 1899, {2 10s. ; Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 1894, 218. ; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 
i 3, 218. ; "s Confucius, {2 28.; Barrie’s Window in Thrums, limited issue, 
us. by Hole, 1892, 35s.; Barrie’s Better Dead, signed by author, 1903, 308.; Pepys’ 

+ tO vols., £7 ; f & Problem in Modere end Grosk Mthics, 2 vols.. £9; 

Life of Mrs. extra illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, half- 
morocco, unique copy, {21 ; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst edit., 
258.; Ralston’s Russian Folk Tales, 1873, 308.; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed 
Tele’ 428.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her 
“ only 50 done, 218.; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presentation copy, 

: inscription, 1904, 308.; Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 
ite Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detmold, 218.; Vialima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., 
38; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; Dalton’s Practical 
ia ee Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrheea, Impotence and Sterility 
Sexes, 38. 6d. post free; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., calf, {2; Henry 

R 's Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, 
3 Mar ac send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it 
oe ,» try me. I am the most expert book finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT 

HOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

B OKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. £7 7s. net), 
Dodigsoa's Old French Colour Prints, 63s.; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., £12; 

12 vols *pys Diary by Wheatley, best edition, 10 vols., £7; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
-» £8 5 Casanova’s Memoirs, 35s. (pub. £3 3s.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women, 
plates re illustrations, 128. 6d. (cost 25s. met); Golden Asses of Apuleius, coloured 
Ww rl Pope, 21s.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, {2 18s.; Hobson's 
Pr Fg reeiain, £6 6s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £17; Etchings 
23 vols. £2 Haden, £2 2s.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Supplement, complete set, 
{10 cone hae ; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13 ; Macquoid’s Furni‘ure, 4 vols., 
yah ; Anctele France's Novels, 34 vols., £12 158.; Heptameron’s illus., 5 vols., 
Books Pub. £6 6s. net.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
HO 5. in large or small lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
LLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
































Have you a 
SAGGING prem 














= try the 
“SLEEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 


The “Sleepeezie’’ is a soundly constructed trellis 
frame, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 
which support and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally and permanently comfortable; in fact, as 

as the best box spring mattress, at a fraction of the 
cost. Our terms are eloquent of our trust in you and 
of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 


SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 
and mention “ New 
Statesman.” 
PRICE 

for beds up to: 
3ft. wide - - 20/- 
4ft. wide - - 25/- 
5ft. wide - - 30/- 

LISTS FREE. 


SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St.; Leicester 






































No. 1922. The “ SILVER WONDER.” 


A new and most delightful Pen with a special turned-up 
golat. It cannot scratch, spurt or ~~ 
ig into the paper. Made of 
silver white metal that 
will not corrode. The 
smoothest and easiest 
m yet made. 
imple box contain- 
ing 12 pens Gd., 
to be obtained 
from ali 
Stationers ¢ 




















{ERE 


AN 


ALTERNATIVE 


To 
STREET PLAY 


» » JUNEXPENSIVE , . 
PLAY CENTRES 
Giant Strides, Swings, See-Saws, Slides, &c. 
Prices and particulars from 


SPENCER HEATH & GEORGE Ltd., 54 Goswell Rd., LONDON, E.C.1 
Se 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
| Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 


of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed Toe MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, , Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


GARDNER’S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 





Complete training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics in 
Sw Educa and Medical Gymnastics, Massage ; Aesthetic, Folk and Ball- 
room ancing ; ockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming; Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of Movement, Pathology, etc. Preparation for Ling 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations. Fees 75 guineas per annum, 
Principal, Miss M. GarpNER, G.D. (Stockholm). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.-—For 

information eoncerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 








F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Alleyn 
Park, London, S.E. 21.—Preparation for Ling Diploma and Certificates of 
Chartered Society of Massage. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, wear the British Museum, Hart Street, 

Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: ‘ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


DFAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 

croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 63s. Write for 
Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


OLIDAYS at CONWAY, N. Wales; KESWICK, Lake District ; 
HYTHE, Kent, throughout year and at other delightful centres during 
summer. Inclusive charges from 45s.—For full particulars write Corre- 

SPONDING SECRETARY, Dept. N.S., Holiday Fellowship, Ltd., Conway. 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
records for 1923.) VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. RoGers (cookery diploma). 


























Oe PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and en; beautiful wood and down country ; 


easy access all parts Island ; ge library.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 








WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms, from 6s. a day. 





REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descri List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best rambling centre in Lake- 
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land. B: mountain air; wildest scenery. “ Victoria.” R.A.C. 
listed hotel. Pleasanter for having no licence. Season tariff £4 48. Quiet 
time {3 38. Taxi from Cockermouth. 





O ENSURE the regular delivery 
of THe New Sraresman it is 
necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... 30s. od. 
Six Months __,, ,, w+ 15s. od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, w. «678. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New SraTEsMAn, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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PO yaed OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


The Education Committee of the City of Birmingham invite appli 
cations for appointment to the post of Principal of the Munici 
School of Commerce. The is a full-time one and the 
offered is {850 per annum, rising, subject to satisfactory service, by 
annual increments of {50, to {1,000 per annum. 

The above-mentioned sal will be subject to a deduction of 5 
per cent. in respect of the voluntary abatement of salaries, and also 
to the usual deduction in respect of contributions to the School 
Teachers’ (Superannuation) Acts. The salary wil] be subject to review 
upon the expiration of the Burnham Agreement. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may 
be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, on the 
—— form provided for the purpose, must be returned not later 
than June 2nd, 1924. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer. 

Education Office, Margaret Street, Birmingham. 








SCHOOLS. 


M ISS A. WOOD, Montessori Directress, is starting a Class for 
Children of 4 to 8. She will be glad to hear from parents or guardians s 
ested in the Montessori Method.—“West Lodge,” Pembroke Gardens. W. 8, 








PENING MAY 5. Classes for girls 7-14; prepare for Entrance 
Scholarship to Public Schools. University teachers.—Mrs. THompsox, 
3a Edwardes Terrace, Kensington. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient Secon lary School), 

Head Mistress, Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. This School, which was founded in 

1859, has removed from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large grounds and 
playing-fields, but in easy reach of Bristol. An Entrance Scholarship Examination for 
Girls under 14 will be held on May 31st. For further particulars apply to the Secretary 








ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, HERTS. 
A co-educational School, which attempts to apply Christian principles is 
the training of Thought, Feeling and Will.—Particulars from the Principat. 


MALT MAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of 
community; to self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 

ical work. The girls will be for the Universities, the Med 

and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Coo » 200 guineas a . Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
ep love and Ben Gare L The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds, 
of 15 acres. 











C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Ss attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: TasoporA E. CLARK. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Education ” a. Individual time-tables. Prepar: 

Matriculation or Responsions aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 








ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. §& coaching if required.— 

Principals: MARGARET I. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy EMSonN, 
L.R.A.M. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS.— 
Apply Mrs.E.M.Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 








L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


Ts CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for young Children. 
romote natural individual develop- 


New era ideals followed, the aim being to the Principal, Dre. BIs> 
— + rom the nm , Mrs. Brrp. 


ment. A few day pupils received. Parti 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
V/ EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
—, on Montessori system combined with the most receut 


The teaching is 
ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, 


methods of modern 
MILDRED STEELE. 


|» da age OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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